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CHURCH BRIEFS: THE PHILIPPEN COLONY. 
(See 8, ix, 369.) 


Very recently, and for literary purposes, the Earl 
of Orawford baneeen courteously and liberally lent 
me his | and unique collection of church briefs. 
Amongst the number is one relating to the above 
colony, which contains the information required 
for replying to your correspondent’s long unan- 

uel 


The brief is dated 22 Feb., 4 Geo. III., 1764, 
and is headed “Philippen Colony, in Turkish 
Moldavia.” The preamble runs thus :— 


“Whereas it hath been represented unto Us, upon the 
humble Petition of the Protestant Colony of Philippen 
in Turkish Moldavia, presented by their Agents, John 
Jacob Schiedmantel, Pastor of the Lutheran Church 
settled there, and Charles Christopher von Marschall, 
on behalf of themselves and the other Members of the 
aforesaid Colony, That the said ny | was originally 
composed of Protestant Polanders and i who 
took Refuge at Philippen on the River Neister from the 
adjacent Countries, where they were persecuted for the 
Sake of their Religion, with whom several Protestant 
German Families have incorporated themselves since, 
being forced to quit their Habitations on account of the 
late calamitous War: That a Charter was granted to 
them in One thousand seven hundred and sixty two, 
with the Approbation of the Grand Seignior, by Prince 
Ivan Gregory Hospador of Moldavia, and his Council, 
whereby their Liberties both Civil and Religious are 


secured to them and to their Descendants, with Licence 
for holding Lands in Property, and for erecting Churches 
and Schools, as to them shall seem meet; and a total 
Exemption from the Jurisdiction of the Greek Church, 
| which is the Established Religion of the Country: That, 
| besides the Protestants that constantly reside in the 
| Colony, a considerable Number of other Protestants 
| settled in Podolia, Red Russia, and the Uckrain, resort 
| to their Congregation, some travelling above One 
| hundred and fifty English Miles for that Purpose; 
while many of them give up their Children to the Colony, 
| that thereby they may be sheltered from the Snares of 
| Popish Emisearies, and thoroughly grounded in our Holy 
Faith: That by settling this Colony, a Door is opened for 
the Propagation of pure Christianity, in those Regions 
| from whence it hath been banished for many Ages past, 
and where now it is probable it will get a solid Footing, 
| and epread itself both among the Turks and the Members 
| of the Greek Church: That the said Colony is still in a 
State of Infancy, ing the y Funds to make 
Erections, and a Certain Provision for their Pastors and 
Schoolmasters, which, upon a moderate Computation, 
will amount at least to the Sum of Two thousand five 
hundred Pounds; which the Petitioners are totally in- 
capable of raising amongst themselves, or in Germany, 
which has been for so many Years the Seat of War.” 


The ‘ Calendar of Home Office Papers’ (Church 
Book, 1760-66, pp. 113-5) contains the following 
<7 of interest relating to the history of the 


“1763, 6 and 7 May (886), Earl of Halifax to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Referring for his opinion 
thereon, the application of the deputies of the new 
Protestant colonies at Philippen in Moldavia, for His 
Majesty’s grant of a collection to be made in Great 
Britain for building a church and echoolhouse there. 

“The application annexed. The two deputies were 
Jean Jacques Scheidmantel, the Minister, and Carl 
Christoph Von Marschall. The reply thereto, His Grace 
is generally much inclined to favour charitable col- 
lections as well for strangers as for natives. Of Philippen 
he is totally ignorant, and the petitioners have not given 
any particulars. But supposing these given satisfactory, 
he believes the Lord Chancellor does not usually put the 
Great Seal to a brief for foreigners until His Majesty 
has had the advice of his Privy Council, At least this 
method has been taken in several late instances. These 
applications seem likely to increase; thereof when he 
was requested, some two or three months ago, to procure 
a brief for the Protestant College of Enyeden in Tran- 
sylvania, he did not mention it to the King, especially 
as a brief was then, and ia still, collecting for the Colleges 
of New York and Pensylvania. The people of England 
seem to consider the inbabitants of those provinces, 
though H.M.’s subjects, as foreigners. The former have 
generally a brief read to them every month, and con- 
tribute very scantily to the churches at home, and he 
fears will not receive as well as might be wished a pro- 
posal for building a church and schoolhouse in Moldavia, 
a country which most of them have never in their lives 
heard named.” 


Notwithstanding this adverse opinion of the 
archbishop, the brief, as already shown, was 
granted, and the archbishop himself was appointed 
one of the “Trustees and Receivers of the Charity 
to be collected.” Moreover, collections are re- 
corded in nearly all the lists of briefs included in 
| parochial records of the years 1764 and 1765, of 


| which the following are examples :— 
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Wellow (Hants and Wilts). — 1764, July 8, Philipen 
Colony in Turkish Moldavia, 0. 0. 7. (Registers of, 
C, W. Empson, 1889, 263). 

East Budleigh (Devon). — 1765, Philippan Collony 
0. 0, 4. (Ch. W, Accounts, MS.). 

St. Margaret’s Westminster.—1765, June 11, Phillipen 
Colony in Turkish Moldavia. Estimate £2560, 2. 3. 14. 
(Bygone Briefs, 1896, 111). 

T. N. Brusnrretp, M.D. 

Salterton, Devon. 


THE WELSH BIBLE IN 1714. 


Amongst other bibliographical memoranda which 
have accumulated in the course of years I find a 
transcript of a proposal, issued in 1714, for re- 
printing the Welsh Bible. This document gives 
some curious particulars, and is, I think, worth pre- 
serving in ‘N. & Q.’:— 

Proposals for Reprinting the Holy Bible and Common 
Prayer Book in the Britush or Welsh Tongue, in Octavo. 

Whereas there bas been for some years past, a great 
Scarcity of Bibles in 8° in the British or Welsh Tongue, 
the former Edition in that Volume being since out of 
Print; and the Folio Edition being for the Use of 
—— and not for the Convenience of private 

ersons: 

And whereas there are in the Four Welsh Dioceses 
upwards of 500 Parishes, in which the generality of the 
People understand no other Language, and are in greater 
Need than ordinary of baving the Bible, and other Re- 
ligious Books, in their own Tongue, because they are, in 
many Places, too often destitute of the Benefit of Publick 
Worship, and of Instruction from the Pulpit, there being 
so many Sine-Cures and Impropriations in that Country, 
and the Provision for the Incumbent or Carate, so very 
small in some Places, that the Allowance for several 
Churches, will scarce afford a Maintenance for one Man. 
And whereas there are also above 6,000 Welsh in Pen- 
sylvanie, and other Parts of Her Majesty's Dominions 
in America, where these Bibles are very much wanted. 

It is therefore propos’d to Publish a New Edition of 
the Welsh Bible in 8° from the Folio Edition Printed at 
Oxford 1690, with a Translation of the English Index 

Printed in 4° 1702. Asalso a New Edition of the Com- 
mon Prayer Book with the Singing Psalms, and Thirty 
Nine Articles annex'd from the late Edition in Folio at 
London; and to Print them both in the same Volume 
and Character with the Edition of 1677, that such as 
have been us’d to those Bibles, may the more readily find 
out any Place of Scripture in these. 

But whereas such an Edition (by Reason of the great 
Expence) cannot well be undertaken by any Printer or 

Bookseller, without some Assistance for Defraying the 
Charge thereof: It is therefore propos’d to raise Money 
for the Advancing this Work, by Subscriptions, and the 
Charitable Contributions of well dispos'd Persons, 

It would be superfluous to ure any Arguments to en- 
gage such to promote so Pious an Undertaking: Their 
Zeal for God's Glory, and the Good of Souls; their Sense 
of the inestimable Benefit of God's Word, which they 


enjoy ; and their for om, 


We who are more particularly con- | and equally correct, even if, as some su , bod- 
ory, and the Edifi- Vatin Die 


cation of the British People of the Principality of slr nn tio ” gives to the adjective “| ” six different 


of it and live in great 

to persuade them, 
For these 

cern’d for the Promotion of God's Gl 


have thought fit not only to encourage this good U 


recommend it to the Clergy, Gentlemen, and others 
well-dispos’d Persons in our respective Dioceses. 
I do very much approve of this Undertaking, and 
earnestly recommend it, as deserving to be encourag’d 
by all well dispos’'d Persons, Jo. Bancor, Jo, Lanparr, 
. Asapn, Pa, Hererorp, ApAM Mensven, W. Wor- 
Proposals 

e are >— 
1. That it be Printed on good Paper, and a New 
Letter, and sold to Subscribers for Four Shillings and 
Six Pence each Book in Quires, and Five Shilling and 
Six Pence Bound in Calf, 
2. That the Subscribers do pay down Two Shillings 
and Six Pence for each Book, and the Remainder on the 
Delivery of the Books, 

mg ry will be taken by the Reverend Mr. Moses 
Wilians, John Baskett Her Majesty's Printers, Robert 
Whitledge Bookselier, at the Bible and Ball in Ave-Mary- 


Lane, William Taylor Bookseller, at the Ship in Pater- 
Noster-Row, and John Williams, the Undertaker, at Her 
Mejesty’s Printing Office in Black-Fryars, London, 


Lon by = to the 
een’s xcellent Maj n Assigns 
ee Newcomb, and Henry Hills, deceas'd, 1714, 
Whatever else may be wanting in the Wales of 
to-day, there is no lack of octavo Bibles. 

Wituiam A. Axon. 
Moss Side, Manchester. 


SHAKSPEARIANA, 
“A Bare Bopgin” (8 S. ix. 362).—I think 
Dr. Brewer will see, on reflection, that no change 
is required. “ Bare” means “mere” as well as 
“naked”; and I cannot doubt that by “‘ bare 
bodkin” Shakespeare meant “ mere bodkin,” the 
point of the passage being with how contemptibly 
small an instrument we could, if we chose, put 
an end to life and all its bother. ‘‘ Bare” pro- 
bably was used instead of “ mere” for the sake of 
effective alliteration. Cf. with Hamlet's “ bare 
bodkin” Richard II.’s “little pin,” IIL. ii. 169, 
For “bare” in the sense of “mere” I need cite 
only “ bare imagination of a feast.” 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B, 


Dr. Brewer has strangely missed Hamlet's 
meaning. “ Who would bear the whips and scorns 
of time,” Hamlet says, ‘‘ when he himself might 
his quietus make with a bare bodkin?” that is, 
barely with a bodkin ; with no better weapon thas 
a bodkin ; no need for a sword or dagger, a bodkia 
would do it. OC. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 

Surely it is not necessary to give the word 
“bare” the restricted sense of an which is 
only one of its meanings. By so doing, and still 
more by the fanciful substitution of ‘‘ hair,” the 
passage loses much of its force. Used in the sense 
of “‘ mere” (a mere bodkin), it is far more powerfal 
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tectus, (4) egens, (5) solus, and (6) attritus ; and a 
eabman will speak of his “ bare fare,” meaning just 
what is legally due and nothing more. This is 
exactly the sense in which Shakespeare uses the 
word. There is a distinctly un-Shakespearian 
feebleness of expression in “a naked bodkin” or 
“ hair bodkin.” J. Foster Patmer, 


I think it isa pity that Dr. Brewer's “ busy, 
curious, thirsty fly’ should be captive in the amber 
of ‘N. & Q..,’ as there seems to be no reference to 
the nakedness of the weapon in this line of Shake- 
8 .. The ** bare” is but asynonym for “ mere,” 
and the gist of the reflection is that the quietus 
might be made with such a trifling instrument as a 

in. Sr. 


* I. vii. 25-28 (8 S. viii. 323 ; ix. 
123, 361).—I may have been guilty of rather too 
comprehensive a statement in saying that Mr. 
Srence's pointing was probably ado by most 
students of Shakespeare, but I think it must be 
more widely accepted than he is aware of. 
happen to have four editions, in two of which the 
fine is printed without the period, in one other this 
pointing is referred to in the notes, and in one only 
(the Globe) is it ignored. In fact, it is so printed 
in Theobald and in Rowe, and is given as an alter- 
pative reading in the notes to Clark and Wright’s 
“Clarendon Press Series” edition. 

J. Fostzr Parmer. 


*2 Henry VI,’ (8 S. ix. 362).—Mar. E. Yarp- 
LEY is surely wrong in his very positive statement 
that ‘‘no doubt the proper place for damned spirits 
is hell or purgatory.” As to the former place 
certainly there is “no doubt”; but any book of 
Roman Catholic instruction would have taught 
him that purgatory belongs only to those who are 
on the way to be saved ultimately. 

E, Watrorp, 

Ventnor. 


I doubt if Mr. Yarpuiey can draw from Camp- 
bell’s line the inference he wishes. Campbell 
spoke not generally, but particularly. Mr. Yarp- 
LEY forgets that he addresses the mariners of 
England, whose fathers fell in action and were 

ied at sea :— 
The spirits of your fathers 
Shall start from every wave, 
For the deck it was their field of fame 
And Ocean was their grave. 
C. F. 8. Warrey, M.A. 
Lovgford, Coventry. 


*Troitus Cresstpa,’ IIL. iii. 4, 5 (8" S. 
vi, 283 ; viii. 24).—After allowing nine months to 
elapse K. D. bas alluded to my note at the first 
reference. As, however, his notice consists merely 
of the assertion, unsupported by argument, that 
I had given “a very forced meaning to the lines,” 


I shall not imitate his ex cathedra style, but state 
the reasons why I reject the reading and inter- 
pretation which he has proposed. My reasons for 
doing so are three: (1) “To” is not a probable 
misprint for “ of”; (2) “ Lore” is not a Shakspearian 
word ; (3) “ Matters of divine knowledge” were 
not ‘* things of lore,” but of professed inspiration. 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


*Troitus anp Cressipa,’ III. iii. 175.— 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 
How often do we hear this line quoted to “‘ point 
the moral” that whatever has power to touch the 
common heart of mankind reveals a unity under- 
lying all diversity, whether of race, or rank, or sect! 
The moral is an excellent one, but unfortunately, 
if we must interpret a text by its context, this 
Shakspearian text does not admit of the meaning 
by common assent assigned to it. By the “‘ one 
touch of nature” which “makes the whole world 


1 | kin,” the wise and observant Ulysses meant a fault 


common to man, the fault, namely, of new-fangled- 
ness, It is this, according to him, that “makes” 
or proves “the whole world kin ”:— 
That all with one consent praise new-born gawds, 
Though they are made pod moulded of things past. 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


*Kine Lear, III. iv.— 

Childe Rowland to the dark tower came ; 

His word was still—Fie, fob, and fum ; 

I smell the blood of a Britishman, 
Ritson remarks that, as the time of the play is 
that of the ancient Britons, before the invasion of 
England by the Anglo-Saxons, Edgar properly says 
Britishman, not Englishman. Ritson also remarks 
that the last line and a half may be found in ‘ Jack 
the Giant Killer.’ But he does not seem to know 
more. There is a Scotch, or English, ballad, taken 
from a Danish ballad, which will explain the lines. 
The resemblance of the ballad to Edgar’s verses 
has been noticed by Sir Walter Scott. And, if I 
remember rightly, Sir Walter noticed it in an 
article on Herbert’s poems in the Edinburgh Review. 
The story of the ballad is this. Helen was carried 
off by a sea-monster, and immured in an enchanted 
castle. Her brother Childe Rowland traversed seas 
in quest of her. She concealed him during the 
temporary absence of the monster. But the mon- 
ster, when he returned, smelt the blood of a 
Christian man. There are many instances of 
women—the wives, mistresses, or housekeepers 
of giants or monst ling, out of pity or 
affection, men who are their brothers or lovers, or 
perhaps altogether strangers, during the temporary 
absence of the giant or monster. When this 
being returns, he discovers the concealed man by 
smelling his blood. In a Hungarian story con- 


he has offered me nothing to which to reply. 


cerning the “ Bird Grif,” there is this incident ; and 
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it is also in the ‘Chronicle of Three Sisters’ by 
Maszeus, E, Yarpuey. 


Famity Socretizs.—Phillimore, in ‘How to 
Write the History of a Family’ (1887), pp. 191 seq., 
states :— 


“Tt is not uncommon in America to organize a family 
gaat or reunion on quite an extensive scale of the 
ndants of the emigrant ancestor. Such an assembly 
usually ends in forming an association for the purpose of 
collecting for publication all historical matter relating 
to the family. Some of the best genealogies and family 
histories in the United States have originated in this 
manner. Such a custom, especially when the reunions 
are continued, cannot but engender feelings of kinship 
amongst those who, though related, would otherwise 
remain strangers to one another.” 
Although the author does not so inform us, such 
associations are doubtless of comparatively recent 
origin in “ the States.” And, as s the mother 
country, it is generally believed that nothing of the 
kind has ever pow | here, if we may except the 
Harvey (Family) Society, of which in 1889-90 I 
publicly suggested the formation, with the object of 
collecting and printing everything of interest 
relating to the family history, for forming a bond 
of fellowship between the members, and for their 
periodical meeting together, &c. ; but which proposed 
society was apparently of too novel a nature to be 
properly understood by those for whose benefit it 
was designed. The recent discovery by me of the 
following advertisement in the Daily Advertiser 
of 5 July, 1756, will, therefore, prove of considerable 
interest on both sides of the Atlantic, and more 
particularly as it relates to the formation of such 
a society in London at that early date for so numer- 
ous and plebeian a stock as that of Smith (or, in 
its earlier and at present more genteel form, 
“Smyth,” or “ Smythe”) :— 

“Dog Tavern on Garlick Hill.—Several Gentlemen of 

the Name of Smith and Smythe met last Thursday 

1 July} at the Time appointed at the above Place, and 

t was then agreed to meet at the same Place on Thurs- 

day 4) 4 July), at Seven o’Clock in the Evening ; all 

of those Names willing to promote a Society, are desired 

ose their Attendance at the aboveraid Time and Place, 
for No, 1.” 

What the precise objects of this proposed society 
were ; whether it was actually formed, and proved 
flourishing ; and, if so, when it ceased to exist, we 
have yet to learn. W.1.k. V. 


Cuances in THE CaLenpar.—When the legis- 
lature altered the calendar in 1752, and ordered that 
in that year the day after 2 September should be 
14 September, farmers and agriculturists generally 
—the Act of Parliament not in any way hastening 
the crops—retained the old way of reckoning, and 
tenancies and leases expired on “ Old Michaelmas 
Day,” which in that year fell on 14 October. When 
the year 1800 arrived, and 29 February was omitted 
to suit the New Style, Old Michaelmas Day was 


pushed on to 11 October. Old Lady Day, formerly 
5 April, became 6 April ; Old May Day 13 May 
instead of 12); and Old Christmas Day 6 January, 
in 1801, instead of 5 January. During this cen- 
tury, but not from the change of style to 1800, 
Twelfth Night and Old Christmas have fallen on 
the same day. When the year 1900 arrives, and 
another Leap Day is lost, all the ‘‘ old” days will 
be pushed again another day further on. ould 
it not be wise for the legislature to enact that by 
a gradual process the differences between the Old 
and the New Styles should be abolished? CK. 


anp Bow.” as an Inn Sioy.—There 
is in the outskirts of Wokingham, Berks, a small 
wayside inn with the sign of the “‘ Pin and Bowl.” 
As is often the case now, the name only of the inn 
is given, and there is no pictorial illustration of it 
on the signboard. I should like to know the mean- 
ing of the sign. I think it must be an uncommon 
name for an inn, as it is not to be found in 
J. Camden Hotten’s ‘ History of Signboards.’ May 
it be connected with the old game of nine-pins, so 
familiar to our childhood? But, if so, uel it 
“Pin” in the singular, and not “ Pins” ? 


OC. W. Penny. 
Wokingham, 


Eriraru.—The following quaint epitaph is op 
dl wall of the south porch of Cradwell Church, 
ilts :— 
Receiued of Phillip Harding 
his borrowed earth July 4, 1673. 


“Testament A Man’s Namz.—In the 
Minute Books of the Board of Admiralty, under 
date 6 May, 1772, I find this entry :— 

“ Resolved that John Hudson and Testament Bible be 
paid the usual allowance for officiating as Provost Martial 
at two courts Martial at Plymouth.” RBP 


“Jzmmy” =Crowsar.— We havehad a greatdeal 
of correspondence on jemmy, meaning a sheep’s 
head ; perhaps some one can now inform us how 
the word came to be universally applied, as it is now, 
to a small crowbar. It is incorporated into the 
language, and is no longer a thieves’ expression. 
The earliest instance of its use with which I am 
acquainted occurs in ‘ Nell Cook,’ in the ‘ Ingolds- 
by Legends,’ published originally in Bentley's 
Miscellany, about 1842 :— 

They call for crow-bars—“‘ jemmies”’ is the modern name 
they bear, 
They burst through lock, and bolt, and bar, but what a 
sight is there ! 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


or Contents anp Inpexes.—In Mr. 
John Morley’s article on Mr. Russell’s ‘ Matthew 


Arnold’s Letters,’ in last month’s Fortnightly 
iew, is the following remark : ‘‘ One 
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sin of omission Mr. Russell has indeed perpetrated : 


the two volumes have no index, nor even table of | p 


contents.” So many books are published nowadays 
the authors or publishers of which areopen to similar 
rebukes that I hope you will allow attention to be 
called to the subject. As a rule all books (works 
of fiction excepted) should have, at least, tables of 
contents, and the great majority both such tables 
and indexes. THORNFIELD. 


Tae Jacopires AND Rossett1.—‘ The Legiti- 
mist Kalendar’ for 1895 is a literary curiosity of 
the first order ; but the compilers surely excel them- 
selves when they calmly annex on behalf of the 
White Rose campaign for “ Queen” Mary No. III. 
the lines from ‘The Blessed Damozel’:— 

But a White Rose of Mary’s gift 

For service meetly worn.—P. 171. 
‘The Blessed Damozel’ as a Jacobite emissary is 

mted, one ventures to think, in quite a new 

Fight. The line is given as printed in the ‘ Kalen- 
dar.’ By the way, as Don Carlos is the legitimist 
sovereign of both France and Spain, it is odd that 
the date given for his birth in the French and the 
Spanish pedigrees ——— should differ by six 
years. ILLIAM GroRGE Back. 
12, Sardinia Terrace, Glasgow. 


Wasninc Hanps.—The other day 
a little niece (from Wales), after “helping ” me in 
the garden, came to wash her hands in water I had 
just used for the same purpose. She said: “‘ Make 
a cross in the water first, or we shall Fs 


[This superstition is common in the North. } 


Tae Mareriat For Barrows CARRIED IN 
Baskets.—Some years ago I excavated a barrow 
in the township of Cleatham, about two miles north 
of Kirton-in-Lindsey. It stood in a grass enclosure ; 
a little to the south runs a small brook, nameless 
so far as I know, but a natural stream, not the 
result of modern drainage works. There are, or 
were at the time when the diggings were made, 
evidences that at a former period it issued a far 
greater volume of water than it does at present. 
The hillock was made of sand which had, there can 
be no doubt, been derived from this little beck, 
and a section of it showed that the earth had been 
carried in baskets or bags from the stream. Each 
burden was distinctly marked, for the sand was of 
bm various tints. The fragments of urns found a 
little below the land level are of the kind known as 
Anglo-Saxon. I think, but am not sure, that there 
is an engraving of them in the Reliquary. I cannot 
at this moment refer to any authority for what I 
say, but I know that similar basket-loads have 
been observed and commented upon by other 

w-diggers. 

Tn connexion with this I have been interested in 
meeting with the following passage in the new edi- 


tion (third) of Mr. James Geikie’s ‘ Great Ice Age,’ 
. 182. The author is commenting on certain 
natural hillocks of sand and gravel which have 
assumed much the form of burial mounds :— 

“ Almost all the isolated solitary mounds I know of 
are made up of fine sand, and some of the best examples 
of these occur in Fifeshire, A small one, quite close to 
Dunfermline, is locally famous under the name of Mont 
Dieu. According to an old story, this drift mound owes 
its origin to some unfortunate monks who, by way of 
penance, carried the sand in baskets from the seashore 
at Inverkeithing. A similar tradition accounts for a 
conical hill of fine sand at Linton, in the valley of the 
Kale Water, Roxburghshire, Of this hill it is said that 
‘two sister nuns were compelled to pass the whole sand 
through a riddle or sieve as a penance for their trans- 
gressions or to obtain pardon for a crime of a brother.’”’ 
—‘ History and Antiquities of Roxburghshire,’ by A. 
Jeffrey, vol. i, p. 41. 

These stories, though obviously folk-lore, are 
interesting because they show that, in Christian 
times when cremation and mound-burial had long 
ceased to be practised, a traditional memory lin- 
gered of the methods used by the heathen barrow- 
builders. Epwarp Peacock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Leap Lerrerine on Monuments. 
—Of late years it has been the general custom for 
statuaries to incise inscriptions in marble or granite 
memorials, and to fill the carved characters up with 
lead, afterwards working the stone and metal off 
to a flush face. Formerly the engraved characters 
were incised and then painted or gilded. The 
universal introduction of lead into the inscriptions 
of the better class of monument is generally as- 
sumed to be quite a modern method. When on a 
visit to the Venerable Archdeacon Denison, of East 
Brent, Somersetsbire, a few days ago, in the grave- 
yard of St. Mary the Virgin there, an old gravestone, 
almost buried beneath the shadow of a dark yew 
tree, was pointed out to me by Mr. Tom Fowler, 
the local schoolmaster. The inscription upon it, 
in quaint characters, ran : “ Here lyeth ye body of 
Grace, ye wife of N. Barrow, who dyed Sept. 21, 
1705.” The letters are all in lead and in capital 
preservation, although the snow and sunshine of 
one hundred and ninety successive years has worn 
away the face of the stone considerably. It is 
possible that even older isolated instances of this 
way of lettering may be found in our country 
churchyards. If so, it might be interesting to 
place their existence on record in the columns of 
*N. & Q’ Harry Hews. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


A Famovs Errrarn.—The following, taken from 
a late number of the New York Poughkeepsie Eagle, 
is, I think, worthy a place in your valuable journal : 
“ There are some interesting —— in the old grave- 
rds in Poughkeepsie, but probably none of them has 
en so widely known and admired as that on the stone 
which marks the buria)-place of Jobn Taylor in front of 
Christ Church, on Academy Street, This epitaph has 
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been widely published on both sides of the ocean, it is 
said, and is believed to have been written by the Eng- 
lish poet William Roscoe, and sent over for his friend 
Taylor's gravestone. Yet the stone lies neglected, and 
the last three lines of the epitaph have been broken off, 
probably during the work preceding the building of the 
new church. The epitaph was published in Benson J. 
Lossing’s book on ‘ Vasear College and its Founder,’ and 
was greatly admired and frequently quoted by Matthew 
Vassar, jun., as many of his friends remember. The 
inscription and epitaph on the stone are as follows :— 
In this spot 
was interred 
John Taylor 
Attorney at Law 
the eldest son 
of Doctor John Taylor 
of Bolton le Moors, England, 
who died of the yeHow fever 
Sept. 11th, 1805, 
Aged 36 years, 
Far from his kindred friends and native skies 
Here mouldering in the dust poor Taylor lies. 
Firm was his mind, and fraught with various lore, 
And bis mild heart was never cold before. 
He lov'd his country, lov'd that spot of earth 
Which gave a Hampden, Milton, Bradshaw birth ; 
But when that country, dead to all but gain, 
Bowed her base neck and hugged the oppressor’s chain, 
Loathing the abject scene he drooped and sighed, 
Crossed the wild waves, and here untimely died, 
Stranger, whate’er thy country, creed, or hue, 
Go and like him the moral path pursue; 
Go, and for Freedom every peril brave 
And nobly scorn to be or hold a slave. 
The last line is one that has been particularly admired 
and frequently quoted, and it is gone from the stone, 
which is broken off just after the fourth line from the 
end. That this stone should have been so mutilated 
seems little short of vandalism. John Taylor is said to 
have come to this country about the same time that the 
Vasear family came, shortly after the close of the 
American Revolution, and at a time when the English 
government was repressing all outspoken friends of 
reform in fear of a repetition in England of the French 
Revolution. He was the uncle of Mr. Hudson Taylor, 
and the great-uncle of Mr. Robert E. Taylor, His father, 
Dr, John Taylor, was a very prominent man in England, 
with many influential friends, one of whom was the poet 
joe, who wrote the epitaph, which reminds one very 
much of some of Goldsmith's best lines,”” 
E. McG. 


Sir Henry Suene.—According to Le Neve 
(‘ Pedigrees of Knights,’ Harl. Soc., p. 516), he 
was the son of a sea-captain of Deptford. Possibly 
his father was the “ Henry Sheere, senior,” of Kent, 
whose will was proved in November, 1688 (P.0.0. 
156, Exton). Shere is placed by Thomson (‘ Hist. 
of Royal Society,’ Appendix iv.) among the fellows 
elected in 1675, but his name does not appear on 
the annual lists. A reference to Thomas Birch’s 
‘History’ would probably decide the point. In 
the various editions of Pepys’s ‘ Diary,’ and books 
compiled from the ‘Diary,’ Shere is wrongly 
said to have succeeded Sir Jonas Moore, the 
younger, as Surveyor-General of the Ordnance 
upon the latter’s death in July, 1682. He never 
held the office. No. 2053 of the London Gazette 


for 1685 contains an interesting reference to Shere 
being knighted at Whitehall on 20 July of that 
year, “as a mark of the great satisfaction His 
Majesty has in his remarkable behaviour and 
services against the Rebels, having had the post of 
Comptroller-General, and OCommander-in-chief of 
the Artillery.” He died unmarried on 10 April, 
1710, in the parish of St. James’s, Westminster, 
his will being proved on 25 April by Edward 
Southwell, Jobn Isham, and John Hawford, of 
Clement’s Inn ; it is registered in the P.C.C. 97, 
Smith. Gorpon Goopwix. 


Wares”: “ Lirrie Irevanp,” 
The ‘ Liber Custumarum’ of the City of London, 
compiled in the early part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, mentions ‘‘ Petit Wales juxta Turrim Lon- 
doniarum” (pt. ii. p. 446, ed. Riley). This can 
hardly have been so called, as Stow said, because 
the independent princes of Wales, when they visited 
London, were lodged in that locality. There is a 
place called Little Ireland, near Southport, in 
Lancashire, now or lately inhabited by a number 
of oval-faced, dark-haired people, whom the neigh- 
bours call “foreigners.” Wales, a village about 
eight miles from Rotherham, is not, of course, con- 
nected with Welsh princes. 

When I visited Southport a few weeks ago, I 
was told that a legend exists amongst the peo 
of Little Ireland. It is called the ‘‘ Ewry Trunk” 
or “ Hairy Trunk,” and it is said to be about a 
vessel which was wrecked on the sands there, This 
vessel, it is said, contained a large chest of money 
belonging to a lady who perished in the wreck. 
The money which the chest contained was divided 
amongst the people of Little Ireland and the 
neighbourhood, and those who received it have 
never prospered. I have reason to believe that the 
legend exists in a far better form ; but I had no 
time to make inquiries from the people who would 
be likely to know it best. 

Little Britain, in London, seems to be related to 
these place-names. There is a place called Little 
London Dam, near Sheffield, and I have seen 
Little London elsewhere. Little land is men- 
tioned in Ray’s ‘ Proverbs,’ which I quote from 
memory :— 

When Sheffield park is plowed and sown, 
Then, Little England, hold thine own. 
8. O. Appr. 
[There is, or wae, a Little London in Leeds,] 


“ Ratue Rips.”—Reference books, while giving 
with admirable loyalty Milton’s ‘‘ rathe primrose” 
as an illustration of the adj. rathe, do not exhibit 
the same unanimity regarding the phrase or com- 
pound word “rathe ripe.” In some books it 
occurs as a twofold word joined by a hyphen (and, 
curiously enough, in the third edition of Prof. 
Earle’s ‘ Philology of the English Tongue,’ p. 674, 
it is indexed as “rathe-pipe”), while in others it 
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is written continuously as one word, and in still a 
third class it appears in its original form of “ rathe 
ripe,” where adverb modifies adjective. Prof. 
Earle, as has just been seen, uses the hyphen, while 
the ‘Encyclopedic Dictionary’—the only fairly 
elaborate work at hand—illustrates the form in a 
single word by the expression, from Venner’s ‘ Via 
Recta,’ “ those hard ratheripe pease.” In Dryden’s 
‘Virgil’ (Georg. II., 134) the grapes are thus 
described :— 

Rathe ripe are some, and some of later kind, 

Of golden some, and some of purple rind. 


T 
MB. BaYrne. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Ovin’s ‘ Writing an account 
of English book auctions of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, I came across the following entry in a small 
catalogue of books which were sold by auction on 
12 March, 1688, under the heading of “ Manu- 
scripts”: “Ovid’s Metamorphosis, translate. by Will. 
Caxton, 1480, in the 20 year of the Reign of K. E. the 
4.” I know of no edition of the ‘ Metamorphoses,’ 
by Caxton, ever being printed, and it would be 
cea A trace, if possible, the present location 
of this Joun LAWLER. 


Drury Tueatre.—The following note 
appeared in the Sun for Friday, 8 May :— 

“The Drury Lane Theatre years bad its ceiling 

painted to represent a blue sky, with clouds, among 
which were cupids lying in every direction. The ceiling 
extended over the gallery, and consequently the occu- 
pants of these higher seats were said to be ‘among the 
gods.’ Hence later the term ‘gallery gods’ was a plied 
to those occupying the highest tiers in the theatres,’ 
Can any writer in‘ N. & Q.’ inform me if this is 
correct, or if there is any earlier reference to “gallery 
gods” in the sense in which it is used in the above 
note ? J. Finptay Sweerine. 


Horxe: Horse.—In Berry’s ‘ Pedigrees of 
the Families of the County of Kent’ there is one 
of the Hulke family, which he says is probably 
descended from the ancient family of Hulse. Can 
any of your readers inform me whether there is 
any pedigree in existence to connect Stephen 
Hulke, or Hulck, of Newnham, in Kent, with the 
Hulses of the north? Stephen Hulkes, who died 
in 1618 at Newnham, is traceable there so far back 
as the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and his successors 
since the time of King Charles II. appear to 
have invariably spelt their surname Hulse, their 
tombs, in some instances, bearing the arms of the 
Halse family, I may add that the elaborate pedi- 


gree which was prepared for Richard Hulse, of 
Bethersden, a copy of which was made by Hasted, 
and is now amongst his manuscripts at the British 
Museum, has been handed down in my = for 


many generations. A. R. y 


“ Ap Mempersnip or Oxrorp,Ust- 
VERSITY.— What was the origin of the above ; and 
what rights or privileges did it carry? Were such 
members entitled to wear the Oxford hood? I 
understand that such admissions ceased about 
twenty-five years If so, were the existing 
rights or privileges secured for the members’ life- 
time ? Hersert Brreca. 

Union Club, Manchester. 


sy Mr. Grapstoxs.—Mr, Gladstone 
on one occasion, in the House of Commons, made a 
great speech about England, in which he said 
that ‘‘our prosperity was advancing by leaps and 
bounds.” I have been making very wide inquiries 
as to the occasion on which this was said. Every 
one appears to agree that Mr. Gladstone did say it, 
but no one can tell me what the occasion was. Cer- 
tainly the phrase has passed into a kind of pro- 
verbial expression now. I venture to write to you 
in the hope that your paper would be able to give 
me the reference I want. It belongs, I am almost 
certain, to some year between 1865 and 1874. 

E. F. Sampson. 
[See 6* 8. iii. iv. ; S. i. 69, 153, 216, 296.) 


“Avrnor”: “ Aurnoress.”—The usage of 
authoress as an expression was the other day 
argued against in conversation. Is it invariably 
more appropriate to say author; or would it be 
correct to mention authoress when a lady might 
choose to be known by the initialling of her 
Christian names instead of full name? A. W. 


Tae CampPanitia or Saprnay.—In ‘ A Vaga- 
bond in Spain,’ Mr. C. Bogue Luffmann tells the 
following story in connexion with Sabinan, in 
Aragon. There was once upon a time a boy, who, 
being fond of creepy tales, grew so nervous that he 
was afraid to go to bed. Slambering over the 
fire, he, unhappily, fell forwards into it, and sus- 
tained such injury that he became totally blind, 
and, being unable to gain a living after his parents 
were gone, was reduced to beggary. He wan- 
dered about the streets, and children were afraid 
when they heard his hands scrabbling over the 
house-doors or felt his touch upon their heads, 
The beggar-man became a terror in the place, 
“and children grew to fear in their quiet beds.” 

“Then the mothers of the valley met together and 
sought a way to end this growing terror. The form was 
this: the prettiest girls were called into the plaza, and 
the mothers bade them choose a ‘ Campanilla’ maiden 
fora year. She had to vow that she would never fail 
when evening came to leave play or feast, vesper or toil, 
to ring her Campanilla through the vale and tell in 
sound of every house the tale of him who bred such fears 
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in Sabinan, The song was brief, for the maiden had to 
basten and repeat it often ere the sun went down. 

Children now to bed must go 

Or their lives be filled with woe. 
And still to-day the maiden may be seen running through 
the streets of Sabinan ringing ber little silver bell. The 
seene is strange. Before her groups and games and 
noisy shouts, behind her silence ! the little ones give 
but one shout, ‘The Nina comes,’ and dart into their 
homes. No mortal, no despot commands such calm as 
the mild maiden of the bell. What a long life is hers! 
Seasons come and go, but Campanilla is unchanged. 
Fierce wars and feuds have raged within the vale ; the 
storms of centuries and manifold disasters have all been 
centred there; illness and death have overtaken forty* 
generations of the world, but Campanilla is a child 
through all. Her voice will never cease till Sabinan 
itself is still,” —Pp. 87, 88. 

Is this told elsewhere in English? In the 
present instance it strikes me as being a little 
disjointed. I can understand children being per- 
suaded to go to bed from fear of incurring the fate 
of the little boy who “‘ sat up”; but if they were 
already in terror of the blind beggar-man, and if 
the dread of him assailed them in their ‘ quiet 
beds,” it is hard to see the wisdom of the mothers 
who had his memory dinned into the ears of their 
little ones just before they said “Good night.” 

Sr. Swirary. 


Wrwxrw pe Worpe’s ‘Curonycies or Exc- 
Lonpg.’—Some years ago I bought a copy of this 
work. I do not find in Lowndes an accurate 
description of this edition of 1528. At the end of 
my book may be found, in the language of the 
“ Tabula,” “ And in the latter ende of these t 
Cronycles ben y* descripcions of Englonde, Wales, 
Scotlonde, and Irlonde. Thus endeth the table 
of this boke.” Lowndes’s catalogue omits some of 
these “descripcions” at the end of the volume. 
Whence this discrepancy in his work ? The volume 
in my possession appears complete in every respect 
throughout. MELVILLE. 

Melville Castle. 


“Onavvin”: Cuavvinism.”—There seems to 
have been great diversity of opinion as to the 
origin of these words. The ‘N. E. D.’ says from 
Chauvin, a veteran soldier of Rochefort, famous 
for his demonstrations of patriotism, which became 
80 exaggerated as to be considered ridiculous. (I 
am not quoting verbatim.) The ‘ Dictionary’ goes 
on to state that the name was specially popularized 
as that of one of the characters in niard’s 
famous vaudeville ‘ La Cocarde Tricolore,’ 1831. 
I have seen the origin of the name traced to 
Scribe’s ‘Soldat Laboureur’; but Dr. Brewer, in 
the new edition of ‘ Phrase and Fable,’ asserts 
that the name is taken from ‘ Les Aides de Camp,’ 


“* It is recorded in Parracuellos that in the twelfth 
century a silver bell was purchased for the Nina (‘por 
une aracion de la noche’), but the custom is believed to 
be much older.” 


by Bayard and Dumanoir, but was popularized in 
Charet’s ‘ Conscrit Chauvin.’ Here, then, we have 
the word Chauvin traced to a real veteran soldier 
of Rochefort and to four several plays. What is 
known of the historical Chauvin of Rochefort, 
referred to by the ‘N. E. D.’; and what are the 
dates respectively of the three plays, ‘Le Soldat 
Laboureur,’ ‘Les Aides de Camp,’ and ‘ Conscrit 
Chauvin’? James Hooper. 


Norwich 
[See 6% 8. i, 390, 414, 433.) 


Franxuin’s House at Passy.—In the Athe- 
neum of 14 March it is stated that the house in 
which Franklin resided at Passy (Rue Singer) 
disappeared in 1830, and that a commemorative 
tablet had been consequently fixed in the wall of 
the Collége des Fréres de la Doctrine Cbrétienne. 
I have a print published at Paris, “chez Vachez,” 
1783, on the occasion of the first ascent of the 
Montgolfier balloon, which gives a “ Vue de la 
Terrasse de M* Franklin a Passi,” in which it is 
represented as facing and parallel with the river 
Seine. I cannot trace the Rue Singer on my 
modern map. Is there any other contemporary 
view extant to which readers can refer me? In 
my print the house appears to be standing in its 
own grounds, as it were. F, Patuuirs. 


Ricuarp Hoxpretp, Bett Founper.—Can 
any one direct me where to obtain information 
relating to Richard Holdfeld, or Oldfield, a bell 
founder in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries? 
He cast the bells for Chesterton and Little Shel- 
ford, Cambridgeshire, in 1612, and also the clock 
bell for Trinity College in 1610. 

At Everton, in Huntingdonshire, the third bell 
is inscribed ‘‘ Ricardvs Holdfeld me fecit 1611,” 
and there are two bells in Bedfordshire by him : 
one at Shelton, inscribed “ Praies God,” and the 
other at Studham with “ Pries the Lord”; they are 
both dated 1599. The lettering and the initial 
cross are identical with those at Everton. I am 
anxious to find out, if possible, what was the date 
of the earliest bells that he cast, where he lived, 
and to obtain any other information relating to 
him. Fiorence PEacocg. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


‘Genera Parpon,’ &c.—“‘General Pardon 
given long agone......Drawn out of french 
William Hayward. ge | Maunsell for W. 
Pickering [circa 1571].” I shall be glad if any of 
your correspondents can inform me where a copy 
of this work exists, J. Gray. 

5, Downing Place, Cambridge. 


Tse History or Yorx.—What is known of 
the authorship of a book called ‘Eboracum ; or, 
the History and Antiquities of York’? It was 

ublished anonymously in 1788, in 2 vols., 8v0. 
ft is illustrated with maps and views of objects of 
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antiquarian interest. On the title-page it is stated 
to be “ printed for T. Wilson and R. Spence, High 
Ouse Gate”; and after the title follows a page in 
which it professes to be ‘‘ dedicated by the pub- 
lishers [ who, I suppose, are the same as the printers] 
to the Right Hon. Sir William Mordaunt Milner, 
Bart., Lord Mayor of York.” The work seems to 
me carefully printed and executed ; a copy of it I 
saw lately in the shop of a tradesman in this town. 
E, Watrorp. 
Ventnor, 


“Le DE La Fonraine.”—Who is “le 
diable de La Fontaine,” and what did he do? I 
ind the expression in ‘Le Musée Secret,’ a poem 
by Théophile Gautier, which forms the introduc- 
tion to the collection entitled ‘ Emaux et Camées’: 

Et la brune est toujours certaine 
D’amener autour de son doigt, 
Pour le diable de La Fontaine, 

Ce fils tors que rien ne rend droit. 


H. 
Willesden Green, N.W. 
[The reference is apparently to the gay, but unedifying 
conte, ‘ La Chose Impossible,’ translated into English by 
one of the poets of the last century of the school of Gay.} 


Spanish Morro or an Duxe.—The 
cover of a splendid photographic album, dedicated 
by the tenants of his estate at Woodstock to the 
Dake of Marlborough, in November last, bears 
beneath his coat of arms the Spanish motto “ Fidl, 

ro desdichédo,” which may be rendered “ Faith- 

» but unlucky.” It would be interesting to 
ascertain on what occasion the great duke or any 
of his successors adopted this motto. 

H. Kress. 

Oxford, 


Saunperson Famiuty.—In Burke’s ‘Extinct 
and Dormant Baronetcies,’ published in 1838, 
under Saunderson of Saxby will be found the 
following : “ Nicholas Saunderson of Erby and Gowk 
Hill Hail, Yorkshire, ancestor of the Saundersons 
of Stirrup, Sheffield, Blythe, Serleby Hall.” 
Where can I find a printed pedigree of the Sheffield 
branch ? OC. H. 

8. Hackney. 


“To Pay IN MONKEY's corn.”—What are the 
derivation and meaning of this proverb ; and is its 
equivalent “To give one monkey’s allowance”? 

C. 


Tonsratt, Kent, Caurcnwarpex.—In this 
parish the custom is that there is but one warden, 
and he appointed by the rector. In what other 
parishes does the custom prevail that there is but 
one warden, and appointed by the incumbent ? 

Harry GREENSTED. 


“ Poxrtiyex Maxiuus.”—Who was the first 
Pope that assumed the title of “ Pontifex Maxi- 


Beplics, 


BEDFORD CHAPEL, BLOOMSBURY. 
ix. 221.) 

According to Dobie, ‘ History of the United 
Parishes of St. Giles-in-the-Fields and St. George 
Bloomsbury,’ 1829, p. 185, this chapel was first 
opened for divine worship in 1771. The Rev. 
John Trusler, LL.D., who moralized upon Hogarth 
while his sister made fruit tarts and almond 
cheesecakes for the habitués of Marybone Gardens, 
was the first incumbent, and a party in the lease 
granted by John, Duke of Bedford, of the ground 
on which the chapel was built. It was in much 
repute for eminent preachers, among whom was 
the unfortunate Dr. Dodd. It is stated in a 
pamphlet in my possesion, called ‘ An Account of 
the Life and Writings of William Dodd, LL.D.,’ 
1777, that this ‘‘ chapel, which was built in Char- 
lotte Street, and others which he became a sharer 
in, are supposed not to have succeeded in a manner 
answerable to his expectations,” and that the losses 
which he thus incurred led him into the extravagant 
courses which resulted in his ruin. 

Among his successors not the least remarkable 
was John Montesquiea Bellew, of whom a short 
biographical sketch is given by Mr. Boase. In 
1857-9 I was a frequent attendant at the services 
in St. Mark’s, Hamilton Terrace, where Mr. 
Bellew then officiated, and I have a vivid recol- 
lection of his fine presence in the pulpit, with his 
two beautiful boys, clothed in cut velvet and lace, 
sitting in the pew beneath him, and facing the 
congregation. The ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy ’ alludes to his eloquence in the pulpit as 
one of his main characteristics ; but I think it was 
his magnificent rendering of the Daily Lessons 
which chiefly impressed his hearers. At the close 
of the service a double row of ladies used to take 
up their positions in the porch, in order to kiss the 
hand of their favourite pastor as he emerged from 
the church. The ‘ Dictionary’ is rightly silent in 
regard to the vicissitudes of his private life, which 
involved him in much undeserved suffering. 

The proprietary chapels of London would, as 
Mr. Boase remarks, provide material of interest, 
if any one cared to undertake their history. St. 
George’s Chapel, Mayfair, of which the registers 
were published in 1889 by the Harleian Society, 
was perhaps the most notorious of these establish- 
ments ; but Oxford Chapel (now St. Peter's), Port- 
land Chapel (now St. Paul’s), and Curzon Chapel 
Mayfair, have all their interesting memories and 
associations, W. F. Pripgavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 

The opening of this chapel took place on Sunday, 
21 January, 1770. The sermon in the morning 
as preached by the Rev. John Trusler (morning 


mus”? B. W. GREENFIELD. 
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Collections were made on behalf of the parochial 
charity schools, It was a plain brick structure, 
erected by Mr. Samuel Meeke on a piece of ground 
demised for the term of 101 years, from Lady Day, 
1768, by John, Duke of Bedford. The covenants 
of the lease specify that the said chapel shall not 
be put to any use whatsoever other than a chapel 
to perform divine service in, according to the rites 
and ceremonies of the Church of England ; that 
no clergyman officiating therein shall pray by any 
sick person, or marry, or christen, or church any 
woman or women, or do any parochial duty in the 
said chapel except preaching, reading prayers and 
psalms in the Common Prayer Book, and admi- 
nistering the Sacrament, nor shall permit the said 
chapel, or any part of the said demised ground, to 
consecrated. 

The Rev. John Trnsler, D.D., was its first clergy- 
man, and a party to the above lease. It seems 
always to have been well attended, and celebrated 
for its preachers, among whom was the famous 


but unfortunate Dr. Dodd, who was executed for | P® 


forgery 1777. 

Until its remodelling in 1846 the vaults beneath 
this chapel were for many years let to a wine and 
spirit merchant as stores, and this caused the 
following epigram, which has always been attri- 
buted to Theodore Hook :— 

There 's a spirit below, and a mn above, 
A spirit of joy, and a spirit of love, 

The spirit above is the Spirit Divine, 
The spirit below is the spirit of wine. 


Joun Tucker. 


It may, perhaps, interest some readers to know 
that the south end of Bloomsbury Street was 
formerly called Plumtre Street (or Plum Tree 
Street), and that one or two houses on the east 
side, at the corner of Broad Street, still remain. 
At the south side of Broad Street, where Endell 
Street opens, stood the “ Bowl” brewery, noted 
for good ale. Endell Street was then known under 
two or three names—the end next Long Acre as 
Hanover Street, where was (perhaps is) a cold 
bath called Queen Anne's. The passage into 
Broad Street only gave room for one dray to pass, 
and was so low that one could not ride beneath. 

Dossertor. 


Tunbridge Welle, 


The reference to Mr. Brooke is hardly complete, 
for he is known to have opened his ministry in 
London at York Chapel, St. James’s. I have 
the impression that he moved thence to Bedford 
Chapel when he quitted the Church of — 

A. 


I have always understood, but perhaps erro- 
neously, that Dr. Sacheverell had something to do 
with the erection of this chapel. Was this, or one 
of the Mayfair chapels, the original of Lady 
Whittlesea’s Chapel ? Of the ministers, Dr. Chris- 


topherson was a man of considerable ability, "who 
came into the Church of England from the Dis- 
senters late in life. By the way, is “the Uni- 
tarian Church” a correct expression? Do not the 
Unitarians reject all corporate life, and regard 
their position as strictly independent, or con- 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Ream ix. 261).—It map 
help Canon Tartor to determine the origin of the 
name “‘ Rimmer,” which he found so common at 
Southport, to be informed that the old way of 
spelling it was “ Rymer.” I was curate of Orms- 
kirk, which is in the neighbourhood of Southport, 
some forty or fifty years ago ; there, as in South- 
port, lived many Rymers, who generally spelt their 
name Rymer, but always pronounced it Rimmer. 
It was always spelt thus in the church registers, 
and is, no doubt, the original —- That part 
of Lancashire is remarkable for the number of 
rsons bearing the same name as the parish in 
which they lived. Adjoining Southport is the 
township of Scarisbrick. The greater part of it be- 
longed then to the squire of that name, while many 
of the farmers and tenants were likewise so named. 
There is also not far off the parish of Sefton, where 
Sephton (sic) was a common name in the neighbour- 
hood. There were Halsalls in Halsall,and Ormeshers 
in Ormskirk. In Leigh, in the same county, the 
custom of calling a person after the name of the 
locality where he lived was current. Tom o” 
Meadow, John o’ th’ Green, was the way that 
Thomas Meadows and John Green were described. 
This accounts for the prevalence of local names. 

LeaTon-BLENKINSOPP. 


In support of Canon Tartor’s suggestion that 
this is a local name confined to a very limited area 
may be advanced the following facts. In the list 
of wills proved at Chester between 1545 and 1620 
the name of Rimmer only occurs three times, the 
testators being described as of Crosby, Formby, 
and North Meols (Southport); Rymer occurs five 
times, and the makers of the wills all hailed from 
the same district, North of the Ribble (Richmond 
Wells), between 1457 and 1680, there were no 
Rimmers and only two Rymers, who lived within 
a dozen miles of Southport. Henry Fisnwick. 


With respect to this interesting article, I only 
wish to note that we need not trouble about the 
shortening of the vowel in rimmer. It is suffi- 
ciently regular; cf. heather from heath, and 
primer (often called primmer) from prime. The 
explanation of this is given in my ‘ Principles of 
Etymology’; the vowel-shortening is the 
effect of accent in a dissyllabic form. 

Watrtsr W. Sxezar. 


A reference to an older ‘Olerieat Directory’ 
would have discovered the name. The Rev. John 
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Rimmer was vicar of Christ Church, Whitehaven, 
from 1847 to 1882. The name of Alfred Rimmer 
is well known as that of a writer of picturesque 
books. Epwarp H, Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

‘Sue Sroors to Conquer’ ix. 307).— 
The expression “ No love lost between us” was 
discussed a year or two ago in ‘N. & Q.’ (see 8® 
8. i. 229, 498 ; ii. 51, 98, 170); and it was made 
clear that the meaning at present given to the 

rase is a complete reversal of its earlier signi- 

jon. In most cases it now implies hatred, or 
at least estrangement ; formerly it implied affection 
and an amicable mutual understanding. The latter 
is the meaning in the passage cited from Gold- 
smith’s comedy. The earliest examples adduced 
at the above references are from Motteux’s ‘ Don 
Quixote’ (1706) and Matthew Henry’s ‘ Life of 
Philip Henry ’ (third edition, 1712). At 8 8. ii. 
170 there is a reference to an earlier discussion of 
the phrase in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 4" 8. i. 29, 158, 279 ; ii. 
213 ; iv. 133 ; v. 163; but to this I am not now 
able to refer. G. L, Apperson. 


For early examples of the expression “ No love 
lost between ur,” see ‘N, & Q.,’ 4" 8. i. 29, 158, 
279 ; ii. 213 ; iv. 133; v. 163. The Rev. T. Lewis 
0. Davies, in his ‘ English Glossary,’ explains 
hoicks, to salute or encourage with the hunting cry, 
and gives an example of its use by Smollett, in his 
* Sir Launcelot Greaves,’ ch. ix. 

Everarp Home Coteman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


On the history and meaning of the phrase ‘*‘ No 
love lost between us,” consult ‘ N. & Q.,’ 4" S. i. 
279 ; ii. 213 ; iv. 133; v. 163. It occurs 

in ‘ Don Quixote,’ part ii. chap. xxxiii. (p. 511 
of Cassell’s edition). W. 


Rowianp Srepman (8* §, ix. 308).—Rowland 
Stedman, scholar 1648, matriculated from Balliol 
College, Oxford, 12 March, 1648/9, and was 
elected scholar of University College in 1649. He 
graduated B.A. 16 Oct., 1651, and proceeded M.A. 
on 22 March, 1655/6. He was chaplain to Lord 
Wharton, rector of Hanwell, Middlesex, 1657-60, 
and of Wokingham, Berks, 1660, until his ejection 
for nonconformity. He died 14 Sept., 1673. 
(Foster’s ‘Alumni Oxonienses, 1500-1714,’ iv. 
1416.) Danigt 


Eco Saturpay 8. ix. 247).—I should think 
the Saturday preceding Ash Wednesday must be 
thus known elsewhere than in Oxfordshire, as it 
appears in ‘ Whitaker’s Almanack’ for 1893 and 
the current year. Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Jewish CoMMENTARIES ON THE OLD TESTAMENT 
(8S. ix. 168).—Kalisch, the author of a compre- 
hensive ‘Hebrew Grammar,’ 1863, also wrote a 


Commentary on the Pentateuch. Abraham Elzas, 
head master of the Hull Hebrew Schools (from 
whom I once had a few lessons), published some 
small books on Proverbs, Job, and the Minor 
Prophets, 1871-3. Ww. C. B. 


Footscap (8 §, ix. 327, 373).—In my col- 
lection of specimens of paper with watermarks, 
ranging from 1473 to 1725, and mostly dated in 
MS. by former possessors, there are several with 
the curious mark of the fool’s cap and bells—of 
various designs—the earliest being of the year 
1659, and the latest, 1705. I can, however, pro- 
duce no satisfactory evidence as to the origin of its 
use. w. LR. 


Maypotes (8 §. viii. 184, 297 ; ix. 10, 234, 335, 
378).—Mr. Watrorp is undera misapprehension, 
I did not say that any one of the maypoles I 
specified or referred to was an original, 

Sr. 


A Royat Birtupay Catenpar (8 §. ix. 367). 
—It needs little mathematical knowledge to see 
that this simply depends on the number of persons 
in question. PaLamepes says more than 366, but 
gives not the exact number. If this is only slightly 
above 366, the chances are enormously against 
PataMmepss ; the greater the total number, the 
less they are against him. I am not able to make 
exact calculations, but I think the total number 
would have to be very large before they would be 
at all in his favour. I should not consider the 
chance of bringing out a favourable result at al} 
worth the labour of trying. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Cuavcer: “THE MORNING sTaR,” &c. (8 S. 
viii. 468).—By whomever else he is thue styled, 
he has received the appellation from Wordsworth, 
who wrote: “We open the volume of prefatory 
Lives [Johnson’s], and to our astonishment the 
first name we find is that of Cowley! What is 
become of the morning-star of English Poetry?” 
(Appendix, &c., in ‘Works,’ vi. 377.) See also 
‘ Ecclesiastical Sonnets—Edward VI.’ 

Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Gerarp Smita, Gent. (8@ S. ix. 287).— 
E. ve G. is under an error respecting Playfair’s 
‘Baronetage.’ Sir John Smith, of Long Ashton, 
Somersetshire, the second baronet of the first 
creation, had the following issue : (1) Sir John, the 
third and last baronet, married to Ann, daughter 
of Mr. Pym, of Oxford, and left no issue; (2) 
Hugh ; (3) Samuel ; (1) Ann ; (2) Elizabeth, died 
unmarried ; (3) Astrea, married to Thomas Coster 
and had no issue; (4) Florence, coheiress to her 
brother Sir John, married 15 Feb., 1727, to John 
Pigot, of Brockley, who died without issue, and, 
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secondly, in 1731-2, married Jarrit Smyth, of 
Bristol, only son of John Smyth, of the same 
place ; he was M.P. for Bristol in 1756 and 1761, 
created a baronet (of Long Ashton) 27 Jan., 1763 ; 
(5) Arabell, coheiress to her brother Sir John, 
married Edward Gore, of Flax-Bourton. 

Joun Ravcvirrs. 

** Doomatism” (8 ix. 227, 314). — Mr. 
Watrorp’s reference to the joke which defines 
“‘dogmatism” as puppyism full grown has been 
better expressed and amplified in the form of a 
conundrum. Q. The difference between ‘‘ puppy- 
ism” and ‘Puseyism.” A. Puppyism is the 
offspring of dogmatism ; pussyism a development 
of the catechism! The author of the joke is 
unknown to me ; but it is worth repeating. 

J. E. Harrie. 
_ An allied word is ‘‘ dogmaticalness,” used—was 
it coined ]7—by John Wesley, who wrote: ‘‘ My 
dogmaticalness is neither more nor less than ‘a 
custom of coming to the point at once,’” &c. 
(Letter to Mr. Venn, 1765, quoted in Tyerman’s 
* Life,’ ii. 542.) But it would seem that “ dogma- 
ticalness ” was a charge brought against him by his 
enemies. Epwarp H, Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

Tae Doxes or Aquitaine (8 ix. 388).— 
Tam afraid Mr, Hors’s anticipations will be dis- 
Appointed ; but the representation was a mere form 
—some folks would say a farce. The Dukes of 
Aquitaine and Normandy were represented by 
two minor court officials; I do not know their 
names, and probably Mr. Hore will not care for 
them, though I suppose they might be recovered 
if there were any reason to search in the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Office or elsewhere. 

But surely there are substantial relics of our 
French dominions left in the Channel Islands, 
They were part of the Duchy of Normandy ; they 
were legally in the diocese of Coutances till some 
years after the Reformation ; and they have still, 
as is well known, many and important vestiges of 
their French origin. ©. F.S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry, 


The ‘ Annual Register,’ iv. 223, states that 
“‘two gentlemen of the privy chamber, in crimson vel- 
vet mantles, lined with white sarcenet, and faced with 
miniver powdered with ermin, their hats in their hands, 
representing the dukes of Acquitaine, Sir William Breton, 
Normandy, Sir Thos. Robinson, Bart.,” 
took part in the coronation procession of George III. 

Epwarp H. Marsuaut, M.A. 


“Sir George Walters, Knt., walked as Duke of 
Aquitaine at the coronation of George II.” (vide 
“ Boughton,” in Debrett). A. C. H. 


Tae Sprortine Doe or THE Anciznt Britons 
(8 §. viii. 366 ; ix. 13).—“ The large slow-hound,” 
Whitaker says, ‘‘ must have hunted ‘some animal 


that was at least as heavy and as slow as itself,’” 
This is not so. Slow-hound is a pee of 
sleuth-hund, written also slouth-hund, sloith- 
hund, sloth-hund, a blood-hound; Isl. 
semita, vestigia, Ir. sliocht, a track ; sleuth, a track 
of man or beast, as known by the scent. See 
Jamieson’s ‘ Dict.’ E. 


Gisset Hitt (8 §. ix. 388).—There is a well- 
known Gibbet Hill on the road from Coventry to 
Kenilworth. H. K. 


In Halifax a number of the principal thorough- 
fares are called lanes—e. g., King Cross Lane, 
Hanson Lane, Pellon Lane, Gibbet Lane. All 
these rise gradually from the centre of the town, 
The latter is occasionally referred to by old in- 
habitants as Gibbet Hill. At the foot of it, ina 
cul-de-sac, the dungeon still exists, I believe, if not 
the gibbet. Gibbet law, or hanging, was at one 
time in vogue in Halifax, and administered against 
persons found guilty of stealing “pieces” (¢. ¢., 
rolls) of cloth. The old Piece Hall, or cloth mer- 
chants’ market, is still extant, but has been spoiled 
by an administration regardless of old —— 
[See ‘ Halifax Law,’ 8 8. viii, 368, 410; ix. 92, 353.) 
Gibbet Hill seems a common name for hills, at 
any rate in some parts of England. I can recall 
two so named within a comparatively short distance 
from one another—viz., Gibbet Hill, a short dis- 
tance outside Coventry, on the Kenilworth road, 
and Gibbet Hill, near Lutterworth, on which hill 
the road from that place to Rugby crosses that 
old Roman road called the Watling Street. In 
both of these cases it is traditionally said that 
gallows were formerly erected by the roadside at 
the summit of the hills. G. H. P. 


Although the following brief extract from that 
interesting book “ Historical Essays upon Paris, 
translated from the French of M. de Saintfoix,” 
1767, vol. i. p. 121, does not afford a direct answer 
to the query of S. A. G., yet it is suggestive, and 
tends to throw some light on the subject :— 

“Gibet. A corrupt word from Gebel, which signifies 
in Arabic a mountain, In former times, criminals were 
executed in France upon high grounds, that the punish- 
ment inflicted might be seen at a great distance.’ 

B. V. 


Anti-Mavp’ ix. 408).—In 1856 a little 
sixpenny pamphlet was published by J. Booth, of 
Regent Street, entitled ‘ Anti-Maud,’ by a Poet 
of the People. Tennyson, in his ‘Maud,’ had 
fanned the warlike spirit then burning in the land, 
the ‘‘ Poet of the People” adopted the contrary 
and less popular view. Read in the light of 
subsequent events, this scarce little pamphlet 
seems to have been more correct in its deductions 
than was the Laureate’s war-cry in ‘Maud.’ The 
parody consisted of some fifty odd stanzas, A few 
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of the best will be found quoted in vol. i. p. 25 of 
* Parodies’ (1883), published by Reeves & Turner. 
Wa ter Hamitton. 
Clapham Common. 


Lanpine or Frencn Troops at 
tn 1797 (8 S. ix. 247, 318).—Richard Fenton, a 
native of this district, in his ‘Historical Tour 
through Pembrokeshire,’ gives an account of this 
invasion, from which the following, quoted by 
Nicholson in his ‘Cambrian Guide,’ published 
1813, is chiefly taken :— 
® “Goodwich beach (Llanwnda a was for ages un- 
marked by any singular event, till Tuesday, the 20th of 
February, 1797, when three large vessels were discovered 
standing in from the Channel, and nearing the rocky 
coast of Llanwnda, which were supposed to be Liverpool 
merchantmen becalmed, but on their approaching 
mearer a most serious alarm was excited. Boats were 
seen putting off from their sides, full of men, followed 
by others that were manned, and in such rapid succes- 
sion as to leave no doubt of their being an enemy. They 
proceeded to disembark, rolling their casks of ammuni- 
tion up a precipitous steep, a task so herculean as 
almost to exceed credibility. The night was dark, their 
oumbers could not be ascertained; the inhabitants de- 
eerted their houses and took refuge among the rocks, 
The townsmen of Fishguard caught the general panic 
and rapidly removed their wives, children, and the 
valuable parts of their property. The first impulse of 
the invading crew was the satiation of hunger. The 
fields were occupied in the business of cookery, and the 
order of the night was plunder. Gluttony was followed 
by intoxication. A wreck of wine had occurred a few 
days before, and every cottage was supplied with a cask 
of it. The intemperate use of this article raised the 
men above the control of discipline, and rendered even 
the officers negligent of command......The number of 
these invaders has been stated at 1,400, who after a few 
days of inebriety surrendered to 660 of the Pembroke 
Fencibles, Caerdiganshire Militia, Fishguard and New- 
_ Fencibles, and Lord Cawdor’s troop of Yeoman 

walry, the whole headed by himeelf...... The rock 

int upon which the French made their descent is a 
ittle below the village of Lianwnda, which is two miles 
and a half from Fishguard, and near it is Trehowel, a 
houze which Tate, the leader of this plundering band, 
seized for his headquarters. In two days he consumed 
@ large stock of provisions, took the ticking from the 
beds, burnt the furniture, and left it a shell.” 


Constance 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


_ In the Lady’s Magazine, 1797, I find the follow 
ing references to this invading fiasco :— 


‘** Whitehall, February 25th.— A letter this day re- 
ceived by the Duke of Portland from Lord Milford, 
ford lieutenant for the county of Pembroke, dated 
Haverford- West, February 23rd, 5 P.m., contains in- 
formation that two frigates, a corvette, and a lugger 
appeared off the coast of Pembrokeshire the 22nd instant ; 

on the evening of that day disembarked some 
troops, reported by deserters to be about 1,200, but with- 
out field pieces. It appears that the most active exer- 
tions were made by the lord lieutenant and gentlemen 
of the county, and its neighbourhood, in taking proper 
measures on this occasion; and that the greatest zeal 
and loyalty were manifested by all ranks of people, who 
crowded to offer their services against the enemy.” 


“ March 4th,—Lord Cawdor arrived at the admiralty 
from Wales, and brought with him Mr, Tate, the com- 
mander of the expedition to Wales, a French officer, the 
second in command, and three Irishmen, who were 
officers upon this service. The two former were treated 
as prisoners of war, and the latter were committed to 
different prisons, probably with the intention of their 
being tried as traitors to their country. From several 
gentlemen who conversed with the prisoners while in 
the outer room at the admiralty, where they remained 
during the whole of the morning of Saturday, we under- 
stand it appears that the expedition was undertaken by 
Tate, an American, who acted under General Hoche, 
for the purpose of plunder, and in the foolish hope 
in such an enterprise, they should be joined by se 
of the people of this country.”—Pp. 149, 141. 

The episode must have created some sensation, 
as I find it included in a ‘Chronological List of 
the Most Remarkable Occurences in the Year 
1797’:— 

“1,400 French troops landed in South Wales from on 

two French s fe of war, which immediately 
departed for France, leaving the men to be taken 


prisoners.” 
W. A. Henperson. 
Dublin, 


Ricnarp Bishop oF Lonpon 
(8@ 8, ix. 328).—In ‘N. & Q.,’ S. iv. 149, 
is printed a long and amusing correspondence 
between this prelate on his translation from Car- 
lisle to London, and his successor at Carlisle 
Charles Lyttelton, appointed from the Deanery of 
Exeter in 1762, sent by the late Lornpv Lyrretron, 
a frequent contributor to these pages. There arose 
a sharp controversy between them on the subject 
of repairs and dilapidations at Rose Castle, the 
episcopal residence of Carlisle, neither party 
apparently being inclined to give way. One or 
two of Bishop Osbaldeston’s letters are dated 
from Hutton Bushel, now called Hutton Buscel, 
a village near Scarborough, where very probably he 
had a family seat, and in the village church there 
is a monument to his memory. He died in 1764, 
only two years after his translation to London. 

The Osbaldeston once 

rty in that of Yorkshire, but it was 
vith. A of the bishop was 
rge Osbaldeston, of sporting fame, popularly 
known as the ‘Old Squire,” and said to be the 
best rider in England. He was admitted as a 
gentleman-commoner at Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford, in 1805, and died, to the beat of my remem- 

brance in 1866, at a very advanced age. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Sewer §. ix, 187, 273, 353). — This ex- 
tremely difficult word seems to have arisen from a 
confusion of the M.E. sewe, a savoury dish, from 
A.S. séaw, juice, with the O.F. asseour, asseor, one 
who regulates. I have already pointed out in my 
‘Dictionary’ (which is ignored) that it occurs in 


Baret (1580) and in the ‘ Prompt. Parv.’ (1440), 
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so that it is much earlier than Blount. But it is 
older still ; we have a quotation earlier than 1400 
in the ‘ Allit, Poems,’ ed. Morris, ii. 639. See 
further in the ‘ New E. Dict.” under Assayer, § 3, 
Asseour, and Assewer, where much valuable 
information is given. And see Asseor in Gode- 
froy’s French Dictionary. 
Watter W. Sxeart. 

Your correspondent gives 1661 as the earliest 
mention he can find of this word. The Records of 
Ludlow contain the following entry :— 

“1614, May 11. At this day Robert Lloyd, Esquire, 
Gent, Sewer to the Queen's most excellent Majesty, for 
good causes this company moving is elected Burgess to 
the Parliament for this town.” 

The State Papers, 1618, 14 Feb., have the 
following mention of the then Sir Robert Lloyd : 
“ He rose from a serving man to an estate of 800I. 
a year.” Henry T. Wermay. 

Ludlow, Salop, 


Oxtp Crock ix. 268).—In ‘Former Clock 
and Watch Makers and their Work,’ by F. J. 
Britten, two clockmskers named Thomas Clifton 
are mentioned—one in 1651, the other in 1687 ; 
but the name of John Whitfield Clifton does not 
om Arruur F, G. Leveson-Gowsr. 


Surname or Janva vet Genva §. viii. 
326).—The republic of Genoa was a commercial 
community, and its ships carried merchandise 
to and from all parts of the world known at that 
time. Genoa in Speed’s map of Italy is spelt 
Genua, and the Genoese are spoken of as Genowaies 
by Hollinshed and as Geneuois by John de Serres. 

rom this source we get Janeway, Jaunaway, 
Genese, and Jayne or Jeane. Skelton, in one of 
his poems, speaks of “that gentyll Jorge the 
Januay.” One of the Genoese coins was 
the jane. See Bardsley’s ‘ English Surnames.’ 

Joun Rapciirre. 


** Poor’s” (8 §, viii. 205, 278, 397 ; ix. '74).— 
May I be allowed to say a few words in reply to 
the Rev. C. F. S. Warren’s curious criticism? 
He remarks that the English language does not 
now use such a form as “the poor’s men’s house” 
would be. I should be very much surprised if it 
did, or if it ever did use such an expression in any 
period of its history, which would be as un- 
grammatical as “pauperis hominum” in Latin. 
“ Poor's” as an adjective could not agree with 
“* men’s,” for its ending 's could be nothing more 
than the sign of the genitive singular masculine 
and neuter of the adjective (Anglo-Saxon strong 
declension). “ Poor,” however, never was an Anglo- 
Saxon adjective. Mr. WARREN goes on to say that 
when the adjective is used ina collective and subor- 
dinate sense, then it retains, and must retain, this 


“poor” is of French origin,and could not retain what 
it never bad. It got the possessive case sign only 
after it became a noun by the evolutionary fa 
cess explained by me (ante, pp. 397, 398). Mr. 
Warren says that “the good’s ion” is not a 
common expression. To the best of my knowledge 
it is Mz, Warren’s own invention, on the analogy 
of “the poor’s,” and otherwise is non-existent. 
ask for instances of adjectives similarly treated to 
** poor,” and none are forthcoming. Mr, BE. Wat- 
ForD states that in the New Testament we have 
such phrases as ‘‘for the elect’s sake.” Oan he 
quote any? He seems to have forgotten that I 
had already quoted (8 S. viii. 205) “ the elect’s” 
as an analogous usage. Thomas Warton, in ‘ New- 
market, a Satire,’ has :— 
How awkward now he bears disgrace and dirt, 
Nor knows the poor’s last refuge to be pert. 

F. ©. Birxsseck Tsrry. 


Perbaps I may be allowed to quote a paralle? 
instance to that quoted by your correspondent 
S. G. H., with reference to the use of “ poor’s” in 
a case where “ poor” would be equally as mislead- 
ing as in the circumstances which he names, In 
the East-end of London, near where the Bethnal 
Green Museum stands, and at a point where the 
Bethnal Green Road terminates and forms a 
junction with Cambridge Road (better known, 
perhaps, to many London antiquaries as the Dog 
Row), there is a piece of land that is, and has been 
for a long period, known locally as the “ Poor’s 
Land.” The land was originally bequeathed for 
the benefit of the poor inhabitants of the district ; 
and until recently was let to an adjoining lunatic 
asylum as a recreation ground for its inmates. 
The proceeds of the tenancy were applied to parish 
purposes. Some two or three years eg° the 
asylum’s lease of the land expired, and land 


led | reverted to the hands of the local authorities, who 


thereupon mooted a project for building an in- 
firmary thereon—a contravention of the specific 
bequest. As a consequence a local agitation, as a 
test against the scheme, manifested itself, which 
am glad to say ultimately proved successful. The 
place is now in the hands of the London County 
Council, and has been rendered more respectable, 
perhaps, by being renamed “ Bethnal Green Gar- 
dens.” To the inhabitants of the district, however, 
it is still known by the old name, and throughout 
the agitation to which I have alluded it was con- 
stantly—by the press, on the platform, and among 
the people generally—referred to as the ‘‘ Poor's 
Land.” This fact may also be of interest to Mr. 
BirgBeck Terry. P. Hate. 


Susstirutep Portraits (8 S. vii. 266, 314, 
369, 452, 496 ; ix. 277, 371).—I remember hearing, 
from a most trustworthy source, some years since, 
when the name of George Peabody, in connexion 


ending. This emphatic statement is unfortunate, for 


with his munificent gift to Londoners, was on most 
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— lips, that a Jew dealer in the south of 
ndon was having a painted and, no doubt, worth- 
less portrait of some unknown old gentleman, with 
a similar benevolent type of face, &c., converted 
into one of the well-known philanthropist, not, 
apparently, upon speculation, but to fulfil a “ com- 
mission ” (or order) for a portrait of on worthy. 

V. 


“Hane our THE Broom” (8 viii. 229, 274, 
330 ; ix. 94).—The meaning of the Dutch proverb 
which Mr, Cuicnester Harr quoted at the last 
reference recalls to mind a saying I have several 
times heard, which takes the opposite view to that 
of “ wanting ahusband.” This is “ off the hooks.” 
It is a custom nowadays among females in 
some of the manufacturing houses to apply this 
expression to a fellow work-girl who enters the 
marriage state. Such a one ie, in their parlance, 
said to be “‘off the hooks.” The contrast between 
this and the meaning of the Dutch proverb “ She 
hangs out the broom” struck me as being peculiar, 
and although its introduction in this discussion is 
not strictly relevant, it may be not uninteresting. 
I am informed the expression is common—more 
so than I at first anticipated. C. P. Hate. 


Frorence as 4 Mate Cnristian Name (8 
ix. 125).—The name Florence as a male Christian 
name is not so uncommon as your correspondent 
Mr. Epwarp Peacock seems to think. Florence 
M‘Carthy is a name well known in the history of 
Treland in the seventeenth century. His career is 
sketched in ‘ Lives of Illustrious and Distinguished 
Irishmen,’ edited by James Wills, Dublin, 1842. 
See also Brewer's ‘Phrase and Fable,’ under 
“ Florentius,” Avex. Leeper. 

Trinity College, Melbourne. 


Compare what Miss Yonge says about “ Floren- 
tius” in her ‘ History of Christian Names,’ 1863, 
vol. i. pp. 360-2; and also vol. ii. pp. 72, 73. 

F, O. Terry. 


Samvet Brower (8 §. ix. 89).—He was 
licensed, in or about the year 1672, as the teacher 
of the congregation assembling in Robert Sewell’s 
barn at Sudbury (p. 445, Rev. John Browne's 
‘History of Congregationalism and Memorials of 
the Churches in Norfolk and Suffolk,’ 8vo., Lond., 
1877). Hipwet. 


Lawrence Fourta Eart Ferrers 
(8 §. ix, 308, 349).—In ‘N. & Q.,’ 8" S. ii. 104, 
1 described a large print, oblong folio, which I saw 
at the Salt Library at Stafford, of the execution of 
this nobleman at Tyburn in 1760. He was repre- 
sented standing on a scaffold under the gallows, 
very little elevated above the crowd, blindfolded, 
and strongly guarded by a party of horse soldiers. 
Underneath was a long marginal inscription. His 
arms were pinioned and the rope round his neck, 


remarkable fortitude, being driven in his own 
landau and six to the place of execution (the 
journey from the Tower to Tyburn occupying 
nearly two hours), and wearing his wedding suit. 
The sheriff, Paul Vaillant, a bookseller, accom- 
ied him, and the crowd was immense, Earl 
errers observing, truly enough, “that they had 
never seen a lord hanged before.” On his trial 
before the House of Lords the gentleman gaoler of 
the Tower stood by his side, bearing the broad axe 
with the edge turned away from the prisoner ; this 
was customary in such cases, and if found guilty 
the edge was turned towards him. It seems pro- 
bable that Earl Ferrers on seeing the axe imagined 
that he was going to suffer death by decapitation. 
But though the axe and block were the privilege 
of nobility, they were used only in cases of high 
treason. Sir John Fenwick, beheaded in 1696-7, 
though a commoner, was thus complimented, but 
it is supposed on account of his connexion with the 

noble family of Howards, Earls of Carlisle. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Loppers” ix. 186).—This word is in 
‘ Ralph Roister Doister,’ circa 1550, IIL iii.:— 


And where he is louted and laughed to scorn, 
For the veriest dolt that ever was born : 
And veriest /wbber, sloven and beast, 
Living in the world from the west to the east. 
Tusser uses the word in ‘Five Hundred Pointes of 
Good Husbandrie,’ 1580, p. 131 (E.D.S.):— 
For tempest and showers deceiueth a menie, 
And lingering /ubbers loose many a penie. 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


It is difficult to see the raison d’étre of a note 
such as this. The word lubbers was in constant 
use in the sixteenth century, and occurs at least 
twice in Udal’s translation of Erasmus’s ‘ Apoph- 
thegmes.’ Almost two hundred years before this 
Langland told of the “Grete lobres and longe” 
who were too idle to work. How much trite, 
trivial, and generally uninteresting matter the 
pages of ‘N. & Q.’ might be delivered from by a 
little search in the proper quarters or reference to 
standard authorities. E. 8. A. 


Avrnor Wantep (8" S. ix. 68, 95, 177).—One 
of Phillips’s books was written under the initials 
J. D., which were thought to be those of his real 
name by O. Hamat in the ‘ Handbook of Fic- 
titious Names.’ RB. 
Carr. Coox’s Voraces (8 ix. 307).— 
The best edition of Capt. Cook’s voyages is that 
entitled ‘A Voyage towards the South Pole and 
Round the World, performed in His Majesty’s 
Ships the Resolution and Adventure in the Years 
1772-5 : in which is included Capt. Furneaux’s 
Narrative,’ 2 vols, 4to., London, 1777. 


This was followed in 1785 by an edition in 
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3 vols., published by order of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, of ‘ A Voyage to the 
Pacific Ocean undertaken by the Command of His 
Majesty, for making Discoveries in the Northern 
Hemisphere, in 1776-80.’ 

The Sunderland Herald of 25, 28, 29 February, 
2 and 3 March, 1888, gave very long extracts 
from the original log-books of his Majesty’s ship 
Endeavour from 27 May, 1768, to 11 June, 1771, 
in the possession of a Sunderland lady; also 
extracts from the log-book of the Resolution, 
1772-5. 

The Times of 20 September, 1890, contains an 
account of the sale of a log-book of Capt. Cook’s 
first voyage, consisting of 330 closely written folio 

es, said to have been found in a house in Soho 
| Everarp Home 


“Mavunper” (8 §, ix, 146, 209, 238).—In 
Carlyle’s ‘ Oliver Cromwell,’ vol. i. parti., referring 
to Winceby Fight, the following @ occurs : 
‘The confused memory of this fight is still fresh 
there ; the lane along which the chase went bears 
ever since the name of ‘Slash Lane,’ and poor 
tradition maunders about it as she can.” I might 
at the same time ask whether the tradition 
referred to is still current in the district. : 

AN. 

Winvows (8" §, viii. 167, 269 ; ix. 194).— 
Such windows as those described, without weights 
and pulleys, may yet be found in remote places in 
Scotland—and very dangerous they are. I have, for 
instance, seen them in old-fashioned houses at 
Kirkwall, in Orkney, prop 
wood to keep them open. I remember once, some 
thirty years ago, when on a visit to an old house 
in Forfarshire, my host had got out of bed to 

mn a window of this description, when it fell 

e the guillotine on his hand, crippling it for 
some days, and effectually stopping his shooting on 
the grouse moors. Unless my memory is at fault, 
we are informed in ‘Tristram Shandy’ that 
Corporal Trim had abstracted the weights and 
oe ap from the windows at Shandy Hall for my 

nele Toby’s mimic fortification in the garden. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Parson or A Mouery or a (8 §, ix. 
68, 158).—The parish of Malpas, in Cheshire, 
comprehending the whole south-west angle of 
Broxton Hundred, had formerly a double rectorate, 
The records show that this existed so far back as 
1285, when William of Audlem was rector of the 
higher mediety and Leodegardus of Nottingham was 
rector of the lower moiety. These facts are proved 
by a document preserved at Cholmondeley Castle. 
Prior to the discovery of this evidence by the 
present rector, the Hon. and Rev. William Trevor 
Kenyon (who contributed a very interesting paper 


on ‘ Malpas Town, Parish, and Church ’ to vol. iii, 
of the N.S. of the Journal of the Chester Anti- 
quarian Society), the local antiquaries derived the 
curious division from the following quaint story of 
Jacobean days :— 


“King James I., on one of his journeys through the 
kingdom, arrived at Malpas unattended, and took up hie 
quarters at the ‘Red Lion’ inn. Not wishing to be 
known, he aney announced himself as a gentleman 
passing through the town. In the absence of his courtiers 
time seems to have hung heavy on his hands, for the 
story goes that he called for the landlord and inquired 
whether there were any persons of note in the town who 
would come to the inn and spend an hour or two with 
him. The landlord replied that there were no such 
persons except the rector and curate, and suggested that 
these should be sent for to meet the strange traveller. 
To this the king assented, and the two clergymen quickly 
responded to the invitation, After supper, the king, 
being a canny Scot, suggested that, as the rector was 
possessed of a rich benefice [its net value, even in the 
present altered state of things, is 655/.], he was the 
fittest person to discharge the bill, or that, at any rate, 
he ought to pay for the curate’s share of the entertain- 
ment. To this suggestion the rector demurred most em- 
phatically. ‘No, no,’ said he; ‘ Higgledy Piggledy, 
Malpas shot, every man pays his own share here.’ The 
curate, of course, had to agree with this view of the case, 
and the king, unless he declared himself, had no other 
course but to do likewise. Some little time afterwards, 
the rector received an official communication from the 
king, reminding him of the occasion when he had supped 
with an unknown traveller at the ‘Red Lion,’ and 
informing him that as the Malpas custom appeared to 
be such as was described in the phrase ‘ Higgled 
Piggledy, Malpas shot,’ that custom should be appli 
to the rectory, and that the curate should not only have 
the privilege of paying his own share, but that he should 
also share equally in the rights and income of the 


up with wedges of | benefice 


I am aware that a similar story is told of James I. 
with respect to Maidenhead and other places. It 
is worthy of note that the saintly Bishop Heber, 
of Calcutta, was born in the higher rectory of 
Malpas. I remember the two rectories being in 
existence; and the two houses, in opposite ends 
of the town, about equidistant from the church, 
still stand as of yore; but by an order of Council 
the lower rectory was abandoned when the late 
Mr. Cox died. 

It is, perhaps, also worth recording that there is 
still in Cheshire a parish with one church and two 

tors, The parish of Bunbury, near here, has a 

ne church dedicated to St. Boniface, and fine old 
monuments. The spiritual well-being of this raral 
parish is provided for by a vicar and a preacher, 
both appointed by the Haberdashers’ Company. 
At the time this is written the preacher has received 
a Crown living, and, so far, no new appointment 
has been made, so it is just possible that it may be 
in contemplation to also abolish this duplication of 
clerical work. T. Cann Hucnes, M.A. 

The Groves, Chester. 


Another example of this peculiar ecclesiastical 
arrangement is afforded by the parish of Malpas, 
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Bishop Heber’s birthplace, the benefice of which is 
described by Gorton as divided into two portions— 
one a rectory with the curacy of St. Chad, and the 
other a rectory with the curacy of Whitwell. By 
ascertaining this one is able to explain the desig- 
nation co-rector as applied by the biographers of 
Bishop Heber to his father. F. Jarratr. 


The parish of Backwell, in the county of Somer- 
set, has (or had) a vicar and a rector, the reotory 
being a sinecure. ALDENHAM. 

St. Dunstan's, Regent’s Park. 


There are several instances of this in England: 
one at Malpas, in Cheshire, where there are two 
medieties, as they are called, and another at Pontes- 
bury, a large parish in Shropshire, seven miles 
from Shrewsbury, on the road to Montgomery, 
which has three portions, or rectories. Crock- 
ford’s ‘ Clerical Directory’ gives the gross value of 
each of these divisions as follows: First portion, 
8571.; second portion, 800/.; third portion, 5001. 
In all likelihood at the present time the net income 
of each, owing to the fall in tithe, is not more than 
one-half. The church is a large, fine, modern 
structure, built of stone, with a lofty tower, and 
there are two outlying chapels to be served. 
In former years each rector took the duty for a 
month at a time in the parish church. 

There used to be a story current in Oxford, 
many years ago, concerning the nomination to the 
second portion, in the gift of Queen’s College. It 
belonged to the Michel Foundation of that college, 
the fellows of which were superannuated at the 
expiration of ten years from taking the M.A. 
degree. The senior fellow on that foundation was 
within a few days of superannuation, and just on 
the point of removing his name, when the bursar 
told him he had better wait, as the then rector of 
Pontesbury was supposed to be dying. He acted 
on the suggestion, and the life dropped within a 
couple of days; in fact, there was some doubt as 
to the exact moment of the demise. However, 
the senior fellow was appointed, and held the 
benefice for the long period of forty-three years, 

Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


xvnow’t, my Lorp, I KNow’t, as SAID 
Joux Nose” §. ix. 326).—When John 
Noble so spake, he was, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, repeating nearly the exact words of 
Jacob to Joseph, “I know it, my son, I know 
it” (Genesis xlviii. 19). The more serious and 
thoughtfal part of country villagers, from reading 
very little but the Bible, are (or were) accustomed 
to use much of its phraseology in conversation, as 
I have often observed. John Noble was apparently 
one of these worthy men. The Suffolk people’s 
sense of humour appears to be 
be “tickle o’ the sere.” 


Srrper (8" §. ix. 7, 195, 256).— 
Rassian folk-lore has apparently no kindred story 
to the Bruce legend. On the contrary, the spider, 
in this country, seems to be regarded with much 
aversion, and there is a popular saw :— 

Mizgyria* ubitésh—sérok greikhoff sbidesh, 
I. 
p For every epider that you slay 
Forty sins are swept away. 

May I recall that Longfellow, in ‘ Evangeline,’ 
refers to some sympathetic healing property of the 
spider, when, introducing the worthy René Le- 
blanc, notary public, he charmingly relates how,— 
He was beloved by all, but most of all by the children ; 


For he told them tales of the Loup-garou in the forest, 
And of the goblin that came ia the night to water the 


horses, 
And of the white Létiche, the ghost of a child who un- 
christened 
Died, and was doomed to haunt unseen the chambers of 
children ; 
And how on Christmas eve the oxen talked in the stable, 
And bow the fever was cured by a spider shut up in a 
nutshell, 
And of the marvellous powers of four-leaved clover and 
horseshoes ; 
With whatsoever else was writ in the lore of the village ? 
But this throws no light on the question raised by 
Sir Hersert Maxwett, though it comes under 
the general heading of spider-lore. 
H. E. Moreay. 
St. Petersburg. 


I never heard the story of taking refuge in a 
cave, and of God sending a spider to weave a net 
over it, told of David or any Biblical hero, but of 
Mahomet. There is some verse in the Koran con- 
sidered, I believe, to have alluded to ° — 


“To (8 viii. 327, 453).—We 
Lincolnshire folk say “tired to dead,” until we are 
taught better. Sr. Swirary. 


ix. 207).—This is used as a 
surname here, and I also know of another case in 
Northumberland. It is not known in the York- 
shire sense. G, H. Tompson. 
Alaowick, 


Hotzory, Hanwett, aND Harrow (8" S. ix. 
185, 289, 369).—At the second reference I said 
that Kemble mentions many place-names as begin- 
ning with héan in A.-S. which begin with Han- 
now. He also gives the form Héanwyl; and I 
drew the fair inference that one sense of Hanwell 
might be “ high well.” 

Canon Taytor says, quite rightly, that the 
particular Hanwell which is in Middlesex appears 
in the charters as Hanewel, which is correct. It 
follows that this particular Hanwell does not mean 


peculiar ; “high well,” but something else, which I concede 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 
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at once. But I should like to suggest a slight 
alteration in his explanation of Hanewel as “a 
well frequented by hens.” This cannot be right, 
because the A.-S. genitive plural of “hen” is 
henna, if we start from the nom. sing. as being 
hen; or hennena, if we start from the nom. sing. 
henne. There is another Haawell, which is de- 
scribed in the charters as Hananwel; and it is 
obvious that hane and hanan both represent an 
original form hanan, gen. sing. of hana, a cock. 

I find that the modern E. hen is actually repre- 
sented in Kemble’s list by such A.-S. names as 
Hennaden, Hennegraf, Hennepdl, Hennarith, 
Hennathorn, Henntiio. It is worth notice that 
the form for “ hen” is distinguished from the form 
for ‘‘ cock” not only by a mutation of the vowel, 
but by a doubling of the nasal. The reason is 
given in Sievers, ‘ A.-S. Grammar,’ where he ex- 
plains the feminine stems in -ja ; ‘‘ the original 
short stems have all become long by the gemina- 
tion of the consonant which preceded the j.” Of 
course, the double consonant is often dropped in 
the nom. singular, but it is retained in the oblique 
cases, except in late documents. 

Watrer W. Sxzar. 


Cot. Pripgavx is at pains to express confidence 
generally in the spelling of Domesday. I am not 
disposed to differ from him ; but his note contains 
a curious illustration of how little reliance should 
be placed on alphabetical symbols as interpreters 
of sound and sense. He observes that he has 
taken the trouble to verify every passage in the 
* Calendar of Wills,’ in order to ‘‘ make sicker.” 
I suppose the allusion herein is to the traditional 
saying of Kirkpatrick at the murder of the Red 
Comyn. That knight’s habitual speech, like that 
of Robert de Brus, to whom the exclamation was 
addressed, was probably Norman French; but 
allowing that we have received a faithful gloss 
thereon in the Northern English vernacular, who 
would recognize Cot, Pripgavx’s rendering of it ? 
Any Scot would write it, “I'll mak siccar!” Dicite 
quis, medici, Hersert MaxwE 


As Cot. Pripgavx finds the first syllable of 
Holborn so constantly Hole in early copies, I am 
convinced it took its name from Hockley in the 
Hole. That sudden depression, which has quite 
lost its name, and become Ray Street, was a part, 
indeed, of the Fleet or River of Wells, but caused 
by its sudden turning eastward on receiving another 
bourn that comes from the foot of Mount Pleasant, 
across Gough Street, along Henry Street, from 
the Lamb’s Conduit and Brunswick Square, and 
primarily from New Pancras Church ; whereas the 
Fleet is from Old St. Pancras. This bounds the 
north of the Holborn parish, and flowed “a little 
benethe Grayes Inn,” that inn occupying one of 
the seven chief summits in London, whence the 
ground has a slight fall in all directions, but chiefly 


northward. Hockley in the Hole must have given 
a name, first, to the Holebourn Bridge, then to 
the parish, and, lastly, the street thereof, which 
had no bourne. E. L. G. 


Porators as A Cure ror (8% 
S. ix. 248, 396).—In connexion with this item of 
superstition, I ask permission to quote in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
the following lines :— 

Sublime potatoes ! that, from Antrim’s shore 

To famous Kerry, form the poor man’s store; 

Agreeing well with every place and state— 

The peasant’s noggin, or the rich man’s plate. 

Much prized when smoking from the teeming pot, 

Or in turf embers roasted crisp and hot, 

Welcome, although you are our only dish ; 

Welcome, companion to flesh, fowl, or fish ; 

But to the real gourmans, the learned few, 

Most welcome steaming in an Irish stew. 
And I am also induced to draw attention to the 
high opinion evidently entertained by one of the 
most successful and esteemed of the numerous 
‘Governors of Ireland,” namely, Philip Dormer 
Stanhope, of the nutritious nature of 

Erin’s unrivalled potato. 

In his lordship’s days not one father in twenty 
thousand was so good, so tender, and so wise 
as that brilliant Englishman the fourth Earl of 
Chesterfield. The following is a quotation from 
a letter he wrote on 2 January, 1748, to his much 
loved and only son Philip Stanhope, viz. :— 

“I cannot say that your suppers are luxurious, but 

you must own they are eolid ; and a quart of soup, and 
two pounds of potatoes, will enable you to pass the night 
without great impatience for your breakfast next morn- 
ing. One part of your supper (the potatoes) is the 
constant diet of my old friends and countrymen, the 
Irisb, who are the healthiest and the strongest men 
that I know in Europe.” 
It may not be out of place to remark that the Earl 
always bad a great affection for Ireland, and, 
when retiring from the government of the country, 
he gave expression to the statement :— 

“T will modestly be content with wishing Ireland all 
the good that is possible, and with doing it all the good 
I can; and so weak am I, that | would much rather 
be distinguished and remembered by the name of the 
Irish Lord Lieutenant than by that of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland.” — Vide ‘ Letters,’ iii. p. 180. 

Henry Geratp Hope. 

Clapham, 8.W. 


Le Curvatier Micnet Descazeavx DU 
Hatter S. ix. 367).—If Mr. turns 
to the ‘Catalogue of Satirical Prints in the 
British Museum,’ under Nos. 2852, 3092, and 
3800, as well as under the Chevalier’s name in the 
same collection of prints (but not catalogued), 
with the date 1772, and under ‘A Great Man in 
Distress,’ 1772, he will learn a good deal of this 

ueer hero, who, according to the Town and 
Seoniee Magazine, March, 1775, p. 168, col. i., 
“died at his apartments at Mr. Car’s, saddler, in 
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the Fleet Market,” 11 Feb., 1775. Banks was a 
well-known miniature painter, whose portrait 
McArdell engraved. 0. 


His death is recorded in the ‘ Annual Register,’ 
1775, p. 96, where he is said to have bequeathed 
some of his personal effects to “a great personage.” 

Epwarp H. M.A. 


Sir Scroces (8 8. ix. 307).—The 
same inquiry appeared two years ago in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
8" §. v. 497, but no reply has appeared. 

Everarp Home Cotrmay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


AvurTHors oF Quotations Wantep (8" §. ix. 
309).— 
opixpa pev Tad’ GAN’ 
Sophocles, ‘ Electra,’ 450. 
Erubuit ; salva est res. 
Terence, ‘ Adelphoe,’ 643. 
Happy the man, and happy he alone, 
He who can call to-day bis own. 
Dryden, ‘ Parapbrase of Horace,’ Odes, . > 
Buy the merry madness, Xe. 
The full quotation is :— 
Still turning giddy, till they reel like drunkards 
That buy the merry madness of one hour 
With the long irksomeness of following time. 
Ben Jonson, ‘ Cynthia’s Revels,’ I. i. 
It occurs in‘a noble declamation against Vanity by 
Crites. I have underlined the misquoted word. Ben 
uses the same words again in one of his masques, a trick 
of repetition he frequently adopted. The passage there 
(‘Love Restored’) is nearer the oc 
. Harr, 
8, ix. 349.) 
Too fair to worship, too divine to love 
is from ‘ The Belvidere Apollo,’ by H. H. Milman, Dean 
of St. Paul’s, Milman’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ vol. ii. p. 299, 
Murray, 1839. J. A. J. Houspen, 
[Many replies are acknowledged.) 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 


Lectures on the Council of Trent. Delivered at Oxford, 
1892-8. By James Anthony Froude, late Professor 
of Modern History. (Longmans & Co.) 

Mr. Frovpe’s ‘Lectures on the Council of Trent’ will 

take a high position among the writings of one who 

must always rank with the most eloquent of the many 

Englishmen who have during the present century de- 

voted themselves to the elucidation of history. The 

Council of Trent presents many difficulties to the 

historian which hamper him not at all, or in a much 

lees degree, when he deals with other events of the 
sixteenth century. In the first place its decrees of 
faith— not necessarily of discipline—are regarded as the 
voice of truth by one large section of the Christian 
world. Then there are many others who, while reject- 
ing its teaching as final, hold that the stand there made 
in favour of traditionalism has proved a powerful break- 

anarcby in almost every region of thought. 


There is still another large section, containing among 
its members some of the widest-minded scholars of the 
present day, who regard the result of the deliberations of 
that assembly as specially harmful, because it created 
a breach which seems never likely to be healed between 
the and the present, Of this last class there can be 
no doubt that Mr, Froude was a member, The atmo- 
sphere in which he has been compelled to move on the 
ay occasion has been of necessity mainly theo- 
ogical. Here we cannot follow his footsteps. We are 
bound to say, however, that when we compare these 
‘ Lectures’ with his former books—those relating to the 
career of Henry VIII. or the people of Ireland, for ex- 
ample—he has put great restraint upon himself, The 
present volume was delivered as a series of lectures for 
the purpose of instructing the persons present at their 
delivery. We may, therefore, conclude that he regarded 
himself as baving less freedom for the expression of 
personal opinions than he had when addressing the 
world with no intervening audience. 

In our opinion the t of the pre -Tridentine 
Church is somewhat, though perhaps but slightly, over- 
drawn; but here it becomes all of us to extend extremo 
tolerance to those who have come to different conclusions 
from our own. The evidence is conflicting and highly 
complex, and what things, we would ask, might not be 
possible when Alexander VI. was Pope and he was sur- 
rounded by a body of ecclesiastics like-minded with him- 
self? That a virulent moral poison had spread itself into 
the remotest corners of Latin Christendom no one who 
understands the period will venture to deny. England 
seems in this respect to have been better off than many 
continental states, Some of the evil things told by our 
older historians have been disproved ; many others have 
been shown to have borne a less flagrant aspect than 
was formerly sup ; much, however, remains to be 
done ere we sball be provided with a firmly outlined 

icture of what was the state of morals in our own coun 
fore the revolt from Rome. In one of the volumes of 
records relating to the Monastery of Ripon, which was 
edited for the Surtees Society some years ago by the 
Rev. J. T. Fowler, D.C.L., there are some startling re- 
velations of lax behaviour. 

The concluding chapter contains a slight sketch of 
the character of Charles V. which we believe to be ex- 
tremely accurate, This it is impossible not to admire ; 
but there are other passages where the partisanship is 
hardly suited for an academic audience. Notwithstand- 
ing all the faults which may be pointed out, Mr. Froude’s 
‘Council of Trent’ is a remarkable book, written with 
an intensity of enthusiasm which will in many cases 
communicate itself to the reader. It will be widely 
read, and will, we trust, in some degree remove the 
dense ignorance regarding continental history so pre- 
valent at present. 

It is but just to bear in mind while reading these 
pages that they have been printed from the author's 
rough manuscript, without having received the revision 
and correction which, had he been spared, he would no 
doubt have given to them, 


Knox Genealogy. Descendants of William Knox and of 
John Knox the Reformer. By a Descendant, (Edin- 
burgh, Johnston.) 

Tus is a well-compiled family history, and is, so far as 

we have been able to test it, very accurate. We have but 

one fault to find; it is, however, agrave one. Each state- 
ment should bave bad a reference indicating the evidence 
on which it is based. We are well aware that this would 
have increased the number of but it is a matter 
of absolute necessity in all work which is 


to be accepted as authentic. 
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William Knox the Preston merchant and John Knox 
the Reformer were brothers. They were probably scions 
of the house of Knox of Ranfurlie, near Paisley, but this 
is by no means certain, for, as the author points out, 
this connexion has been in recent days called in question 
by high authorities. It is doubtful whether there are 
any descendants of John Knox, though we are aware 
sundry persons of the surname of Welsh have claimed 
to be descendants of the Reformer’s third daughter 
Elizabeth, who married John Welsh, a minister of the 
Church of Scotland. Although no evidence is at present 
forthcoming, we do not think it impossible that one or 
more of his three daughters, all of whom were married, 
| have living descendants, His two sons, Nathaniel 

Eleaszar, are known to have died, to use the language 
of the heralds, sine prole. 

William Knox the merchant has a numerous progeny 
in Scotland, England, and, if we mistake not, in other 
lands. The pedigrees before ue include many of them 
but we do not think that the industry of this lineal 
descendant has been able to secure them all. 

A work such as this ought to act as an incentive to 
others to investigate the origines of their own families. 
This is a subject on which almost all our friends whose 
pedigrees do not appear in Peerage or Baronetage are 
grossly ignorant. A gentleman distinguished in his 
own line not long ago referred to one of the most famous 
men of the seventeenth century, asking the present 
writer if he was not his ancestor. On receiving an 
affirmative reply he said, “I thought eo, for do you 
know his surname is my second Christian name, and I 
did not think it would have been inflicted on me out of 
mere fancy.” 

Recollections of Scottish Episcopalianism. By Father 
Humphrey, 8.J. (Baker.) 
By far the greater part of the thin volume before us 
relates to a class of subjects with which, happily for our 
own peace of mind, we are not called upon to deal. It 
consists of a series of papers contributed to the Month 

a gentleman who was at one time a minister in the 

iscopal Church of Scotland, but is now a priest of the 
Roman Communion. His recollections of life in Scot- 
land some thirty years ago may be read with interest by 
those for whom the greater of the book is in no 
by attractive. The Cove, Mr. Humphrey tells us, is 
a fishing vil of Kincardineshire, some four miles from 
Aberdeen. Here he ministered to the spiritual wants 
of the fisher-folk for several py and he has given his 
readers a charming picture of the life and habits of an 
isolated people of whom most persons, Scottish as well 
as English, know hardly anything. That they were and 
area rough and unrefined people we do not question, 
but it is evident that they possess some virtues in a high 
degree which are less common as you go inland. The 
“great woman question,’ as it is stupidly called, has 
eettled itself long ago in these simple communities. The 
husband is lord in his fishing smack, but as soon as he 
has come to land his magisterium is at an end. His 
only function then is to put on dry clothes and sink 
into obscurity over a pipe and maybe a glass of toddy, 
while the wife and other women of the family carry 
the fish home, do what is required to make them fit for 
market, and then with creels on their backs go around 
to town and village to turn them into money. Mr. 
Humphrey regards these fisher-folk as a charming 
people, and we are in no doubt that his estimate is the 
correct one. Some English tourists have been repelled 
by their manners, but we would suggest that they have 


mistaken a rough bearing for intentional discourtesy— 
two things which are often very far apart. A national 
costume, if it ever existed in the British Isles, has died 


out long ago, but in these seaside villages we find the 
women have retained their old local dress. All wore, 
the author tells us, ‘‘ehort petticoats of blue stuff, with 
wrappers or bodices of the same or other material, and 
with mutches or caps of well-starched linen, not un- 
frequently edged with lace. This was their uniform, 
and it had been the uniform of their ancestresees for 
generations. In it they looked picturesque. Without 
it they would have looked sordid and loathsome.” This 
picturesque dress may yet be seen, but we fear that, 
along with much else which has distinguished the life 
of the country from that of towns, it is slowly dying out. 

One fact recorded by Mr. Humphrey we must on no 
account fail to mention. In the days when he lived 
among them it was the custom of the young fisher lads 
and lasses, when they had become engaged to be married, 
to go in company with their more immediate relations 
to give notice thereof to the laird. Surely we have here, 
as the author suggests, a survival of those far-away days 
when the lord had the power of interfering as to the 
marriage contracts of his bondsmen. As late as the 
time of Henry VIII. we find English lords of manors 
exacting a tax on the marriages of their unfree tenants. 
We have been told many times that in the ‘ Antiquary’ 
Sir Walter Scott gave a far too favourable picture of the 
Scottish fisher-folk ; this opinion we have always com- 
bated. We are glad to find that one who knows them 
80 well is in agreement with us. 


Mr. Henry Lorrvs Torrennam, whose demise we 
last week announced, was born 16 January, 1814, called 
to the Irish Bar March, 1847, married 1 October, 1851, 
Joice, daughter of James Lowry, Bog. of Rockdale, co. 

ne, and widow of Edward Leslie Colville. She died 

September, 1892, and was followed by Mr. Tottenham 
26 April, 1896. Mr. Tottenham, who was the fourth 
son of Henry Loftus Tottenham, was born in Mac 
Murrough, co. Wexford. 


Botices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written th 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publiention, bes 
as @ guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communicaticn “ Duplicate,” 

W. JACKSON. A dilly, contraction of 

renc , Was a coach, see §, viii 
362, 531. The lines— 

So down thy hill, romantic Ashbourn, glides 
The Dilly, carrying three insides, 
are from ‘The Loves of the Triangles’ in ‘The Anti- 
Jacobin,’ and are attributed by Scott to 
5% 8. iii, 24, 60, 70, 511. : oe 

Corricenpem.—P, 419, col. 2, 1. 6, for “ Hi treet” 

read Upper Lake. 
NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Sets in cloth, 4/. 11s.; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, 8s. 


Containing nearly all the small Woodcut Illustrations of the former Bd Rditions and man Illustrations by Eminen 
Artists. THIS EDITION CONTAINS ALTOGETHER 1,773 ILLUSTRATIONS. " . 


The POCKET EDITION, 27 vols. small fcap. 8vo, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 
Od. 


The Volumes are also supplied as follows :— 


The NOVELS, 13 vols. in gold-lettered | The MISCELLANIES, 14 vols. in 
cloth case, 21s. gold-lettered cloth case, 21s. 
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